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Apollo cameras 





Anidea isanidea is an idea 


NASA weren't looking for buttons and knobs when they Look atthe Hasselblad space versions inthe upper row. 
picked Hasselblad. They were looking for an idea—a Only a few changes were needed to make them worthy 
camera system—adaptable enough to cope with the in Mercury, Gemini and Apollo space missions. A button 
unexpected in space exploration. An ideathatcould stand release has become a square key release, magazine 

a few modifications and still be its own dependable self. catches are larger, and wings have been added to the 


speed and aperture rings. You may notice other small 
differences among the six Hasselblads above. Butthey’'re 
all Hasselblads. Because an idea isan idea isan idea. 


HASSELBLAD 


For booklets and catalog write to 
Victor Hasselblad Aktiebolag, PO Box 220, S-401 23 Göteborg 1, Sweden. 





Yon gaze down Grand Canyon. 
Yon whirl around New York. 
Creak-lift up Eiffel Tower. 

Go shoeless Tokyo. 

Travel many longitudes and platitudes. 
Think _yon’ve seen world. 

Pity. Missed half. 

Missed exciting sonthern hemisphere. 
Musn’t miss Rio de Janeiro. 
Much music. Carnival cavortings. 
Gay g01ng5 on. 

Musn’t miss Johannesburg. 
South African game reserves. 
Wild life. Staggering scenery. 
Musn’t miss Sydney. Kangaroo soup. 
Laze-around beaches. 

‚Super surfing 
How get there? 

South African Airways. 

Big Boeings, of course. 

Down from Europe. 

Down from New York. 
First airline swooping across three 


continents sonthern hemisphere. 
Sa 
2 u 






Southern hemisphere now on upsurge. 
Upsurge? 


Understatement. 


EIN 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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Subversion but 


no manifestos 


Barry Farrell is an intense, quick-moving, thin man. He 
smokes a lot, loves coffee, stays up all night writing and be- 
trays his Irish ancestry in his smile. His Irish can be man- 
ifested in other ways. When he was a newspaper columnist, 
he produced a series exposing the misdeeds of some local big- 
wigs. An editor rejected one of the columns. Barry bought 
space in the paper and ran the column as a paid advertise- 
ment. His next column ran in its accustomed space. You have 
seen his name in LirE bylines over the past four years and 
now that he has become a LirE columnist you will see it oftener 
—and always as a regular editorial feature. 
“T think the best columns are com- 
pletely subversive,” he says. “There’s 
very little point in praising what we all 
know deserves praise, or attacking the 
Ten Most Wanted men. The really good 
columnists all have the knack of seeing 
aspects of life that aren’t moving smooth- 
ly with the flow. I think it’s a mistake 
to write manifestos. Your opinion is the 
best and most personal thing you can of- 
fer, so why pretend that it doesn’t con- 
sist of confusion and panic as well as 
whatever intelligence and solid instinets 


you might have.” 





Barry has been a journalist since his 
freshman year at the University of Wash- 
ington. He worked as a reporter for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, wrote speeches for two U.S. sen- 
ators and served inconspieuously in the Army—as a speech- 
writer for a taciturn general. He joined TımE in 1961 and 
was musie critie “for three opera seasons” before going to 
Paris as a correspondent. His first major LirE story, an 
account of Actress Patricia Neal’s fight for recovery from a 
serious stroke (Oct. 22, 1965), grew into a book, to be pub- 
lished by Random House this fall. The experience ol writing 
it, he says, gave him a year of reclusion in his basement 
apartment ina poor New York neighborhood, where he grew 
ferns and coleus in the back garden. “I hardly ever left the 
street,” he says, “and it was being there every day, among 
a mix of angry and dismayed people, that gave me a feel- 
ing for the effect of great events on the people who are al- 
ways left out. It was something I had never seen in 15 years 
spent covering stories. Now I want to find the point where 
these impressions apply to the news, and it’s from there on in 
that writing the columns will tell me what I think.” 


RALPH GRAVES 
Managing Editor 


BARRY FARRELL 





This camera will 
get you out of some 
tough situations 


Whatever photographic situa- 
tion you get into, Nikkormat FTN 
will do a beautiful job of getting you out. 

Tough lighting problems, for example, are Because 
Nikkormat’s center-weighted, through-the-lens metering system just can't 
be fooled. 

And while you’re busy handling creative composition, you won’t be busy 
handling the camera. Because Nikkormat FTn operates easily. With built-in 
Nikon quality and dependability that’s second to none. 

But that’s only half the story. Buy Nikkormat, and you have access to 
Nikon’s complete system of photography. Including more than 30 inter- 
changeable Nikkor lenses, famous throughout the world. 
Plus a host of other accessories which make Nikkormat 
= FTn the most versatile camera in its class. 

Just look at it this way. Now that you’ve got photog- 
' raphy in your system, why settle for anything less than 
£ the Nikon system in your photography? 
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.. 90.882607 


NIPPON KOGAKU K.K.: Nihonbashi Nishikawa Bldg., Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
NIKON EUROPE N.V.: Entrepotgebouw, Schiphol-centrum, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
NIKON AG: Kirchenweg 5, 8008 Zurich, Switzerland . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





"These Young Men Are All Our 


Sirs: 

Every once in a while there comes a 
particular photograph that emphasizes 
an era of man's history. One, a picture 
of a severely burned Chinese baby dur- 
ing the Japanese raids on Shanghai in 
1935; another, Negro demonstrators 
being sprayed by water hoses in Bir- 
mingham in 1963. 

The July 7 issue of Lıre has print- 
ed 217 such pictures. 

STANLEY MILLER 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sirs: 

Your story ‘The Faces of the Amer- 
ican Dead in Vietnam” was the most el- 
oquent and meaningful statement on 
the wastefulness and stupidity of war 
that I have ever read. 

ALLAN S. MANINGS 
Burbank, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Since my son was killed, we have had 
one more death in our town, 24 in all 
from this one small town. Five deaths 
in my son’s 1966 graduating class. 

MRs. BLANCHE POSTEN 
Placerville, Calif. 


» Mrs. Posten is the mother of Army 
Pfe. Gerald W. Posten, whose picture 
appeared in the article. —ED. 


Sirs: 

After serving as an Army nurse in 
Vietnam, I can honestly say that the ar- 
ticle affected me very deeply. Every 
American needs to have this "conflict” 
and its magic consequences brought 
home to him. Congratulations for hav- 
ing the guts to do this very thing. 

1sT. LT. BARBARA BICKNELL 
Monterey, Calif. 


Sirs: 

While looking at the photographs I 
was shocked to see the smiling face of 
someone I used to know. He was only 
19 years old. I guess I never really re- 
alized that 19-year-olds have to die. 

SANDRA CRANE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: 

I hope our government and military 
officials sleep better than veterans re- 
turning from Vietnam. I served with 
faces like those in your article during 
1967. Even drugged sleep does not come 
easy. 

R. O’FAOLAIN 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Sirs: 

Copies of the issue should be plas- 
tered all over this country, on every bill- 
board, telephone pole, store front and 
even American flag poles. Wherever 
people go, particularly congressmen, 
they should be engulfed with this sea 
of faces! 

Mrs. DAvıDp ROSENBLATT 
Hartsdale, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

A careful look at °“'One Week’s 
Dead” reveals that ofthe 242 menkilled 
in the war that week only 115 were old 
enough to be members of the sector that 
controls our country—the voters. This 
means that less than half of these sol- 
diers could, even if they had wanted to, 
have changed the policies that con- 
trolled, and took, their lives. Since only 
28 of the 242 were above the minimum 
congressman’s age, it would seem that 
most of the people that now control the 
government are both miles and years 
away from the real anguish of war. 

ALAN R. SPIEWAK 
Clinton, Tenn. 


Sirs: 

My cousin was one of the faces of 
American men killed in Vietnam. 

The “faces” show us that these young 
men are all our cousins, brothers, hus- 
bands and sons. 

GERALDINE L. BARRETT 
Saratoga, Calif. 


Sirs: 

My brother, U.S. Air Force Sgt. Ger- 
ald D. Bell, San Diego, Calif., was killed 
at Danang, Vietnam on May 30, 1969. 
At the time of his death, we requested 
no publicity because of the possibility 
of crank letters and calls. Now I feel 
that his name should join these other 
gallant young men who gave the ulti- 
mate—their lives. 

MRS. ANITA L. SHERWOOD 
Cucamonga, Calif. 


» The 242 names in Lire’s article were 
released by the Pentagon during the week 
May 28 through June 3. The names of 
Sergeant Bell and others killed during 
that period appeared in subsequent Pen- 
tagon lists. —ED. 


Sirs: 

I cried for those 18 to 20 Southern 
black soldiers. What did they die for? 
Tar paper shacks, malnutrition, unem- 
ployment and degradation? 

CAROL KRrycı 
Avon Lake, Ohio 


Sirs: 

There is one way to end the war in 
Vietnam—ask only those who believe 
in it to fight it. 

MARGARET STEINER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Certainly these tragic young men 
were far superior to the foreign policy 
they were called upon to defend. 

CAPTAIN G. L. GUERTNER 
USMC, Resigned 
Claremont, Calif. 


Sirs: 

I grew up ona diet of Hollywood war 
films. The heroism, the romance, the 
adventure and even the death excited 
my interest. For these were men. When 





Brothers, Husbandsand Sons’ 


I entered the service I was astonished 
that no Fredric Marches, Clark Gables, 
Humphrey Bogarts were to be found in 
my barracks. Only young kids like my- 
self (17), half-frightened, confused, im- 
mature kids stumbling through the 
senselessness of combat. 
J. HARTMAN 

Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Now why don’t you doa bit for your 
country and against the war criminals 
in Hanoi by printing the pictures of a 
week’s Communist dead (3,000 plus), 
have a hundred thousand copies made 
and dropped on North Vietnam? 

DAvıD BOLENDER 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sirs: 

I saw the world today bordered in 
black. Every man responsible in Hanoi, 
in Saigon, in Paris, in Washington 
should look at these faces, and study 
them and remember when they were 20 
... and weep. 

FLORENCE C. CASEBOLT 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sirs: 

I doubt that your “'tribute and rec- 
ord” will do one bit of good. We tend 
to be like those in Robert Frost’s poem: 
“And they, since they were not the one 
dead, turned to their affairs.”” 

AÄADELYN FULLERTON 
Manchester, Iowa 


Sirs: 

I feel you are supporting the antiwar 
demonstrators who are traitors to this 
country. You are helping them and 
therefore belong to this group. 

HARRY DRUCKER 
Hunt, Texas 


Sirs: 

Ever since the beginning of the ‘“‘con- 
flict in Vietnam,’ I have been an ad- 
amant hawk. However, your article is 
causing an agonizing 180° change of 
attitude. This perpetual bloodletting of 
the American youth must end. 

Tony Cook 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Sirs: 

It is infinitely tragic to think that 
these all died fighting to perpetuate a 
tragic error of distant older men. For 
God’s sake help us stop it now. 

ERNEST GRUENING 

Former U.S. Senator from Alaska 

Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

Almost all of us know someone who 
has lost his life there and we were 
grieved by it. There is enough dissen- 
sion and unrest about this war and in 
my opinion your article will do far more 
damage than good. 

MARY C. SCHERMAN 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sirs: 

The faces of those young boys 
brought back memories of the days I 
spent in Vietnam as a Marine second 
lieutenant commanding a rifle platoon 
of 44 young—so very young— Marines; 
and I felt as though I were staring into 
the eyes of the 11 troopers from my 
platoon who were killed while fighting 
for a cause they couldn’t understand. 

Jon W. PAULSON 
Hackensack, N.)J. 


Sirs: 

How unspeakably cruel to print pic- 
tures of 217 dead soldiers. How even 
more cruel to the parents of sons not 
yet dead that this slaughter should 
continue. 

MICHAEL BLOCHER 
Houston, Texas 


Sirs: 

No peace demonstration, no dovish 
editorial, no antiwar speech could ap- 
proach the mute eloquence of those 
young faces. 

R. W. WADSWORTH 
Columbus, Ind. 


Sirs: 

And what of the Vietnamese, Kore- 
an, Australian and other endless victims 
of our lunacy? 

DORATHEA and PETER GRAHAM 
Montclair, N.). 


Sirs: 

My husband is presently serving his 
year there and each face in that article 
is his face. 

MRS. JOHN WEYLAND 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sirs: 

I wonder if it would help the Pres- 
ident, his Cabinet, the National Secu- 
rity Council, the officials at the Penta- 
gon and our representatives in Paris if 
they had the halls on the way to their 
places of deliberation covered with the 
individual pictures of the Vietnam dead 
—all 36,000-plus? 

Rev. D. CRAIG COWER 
Faith, S.D. 


Sirs: 

As one studies those young faces and 
turns to the pages of any high school 
or college yearbook, the impact is al- 
most unbearable. June has been a 
month of commencement for so many 
—-for these young men it has been not 
an end of schooling but of life itself. 

BARBARA REYNOLDS 
Wallingford, Pa. 


Sirs: 

One cannot escape the feeling that if 
America had been forced to look into 
her son’s eyes every week, the ghastly 
chronicle of May 28-June 3 could have 
been avoided. 

Nancy MCLEAN 
Toronto, Ont. 


Cognac is a very 
special kind of brandy. 
Only 1 glass of brandy in 10 can be called Cognac. 


And only I glass 

of Cognac in 10 is 
Fine Champagne“ Cognac. By French law it 
must come only from the tiny “Champagne of 
Cognac” region where the best of all Cognac 
is produced. 


Remy Martin is 
not just Cognac. It is 
Fine Champagn@'Cognac 
(V.S.O.P., of course). 
We produce nothing 
of lesser quality. 


> 


! 


FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


* Fine Champagne Cognac ; 
is produced from the SanAc 
best growths : the ERELETET 
Grande and Petite WHAUB@UF au 
Champagne Regions 
of the Cognac District. 


REMY MARIIN 


Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 
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But, no matter how difficult the light, With front light, or back light. 
it's easy with an Asahı Pentax Spotmatic. With side light, or even candle light. 

The acutely accurate fhrough-the-lens light Matter of fact, look at the last row of photos— 
meter delivers perfect exposures, every time. the Spotmatic isn't even afraid of the dark. 


ASAHI PENTAX...ihe worlds best selling fine camera. le 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 

ASAHI OPTICAL BRASILEIRA IND. E COM. LTDA. Cx. Postal 7839—Säo Paulo, BRASIL 
*Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico 


L ETTE RS CONTINUED 


Sirs: 

It was a sobering and thought-pro- 
voking experience to see the faces of 
Americans who died in one week in 
Vietnam. 

I feel that this should be done every 
week. They give the war a tangible face, 
and refuse to let us accept their sacri- 
fice without conviction or gratitude. 

Isn’t that the least that they and their 
families deserve? That for five minutes 
every American willknow who it is who 
has died trying to preserve this way of 
life which we accept every day—and 
which they will never see again. 


KAy TYTLER 
Paris, France 


Sirs: 

I am deeply moved and want to say, 
“Thank you, thank you.’ Too bad you 
could not also have included the names 
and faces of the Vietnamese killed in 
the same period. Every American of 
conscience, every American with even 
a spark of patriotism not yet aroused, 
should be inspired to stand up and 
shout for an end to this immoral 
war. 


VERNON BROWN 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sirs: 

I am Vietnamese. I came to Europe 
about a year ago. 

I hated your soldiers; I hated Amer- 
icans for they kill my people and home- 
land. They make us look like slaves. 

But now, looking at “this gallery of 
young American eyes,” I cannot hate 
anymore.Irealize that you, too, are suf- 
fering. Why? 

Born a South Vietnamese, I should 
dislike and fight against North Viet- 
namese. But I cannot: under different 
labels beats the same heart, the same 
people cry. 

Born a Vietnamese, I cannot hate 
your GIs anymore. They are soldiers, 
but they are human beings, too. They 
live, suffer and die, such as us. I think 
of Voltaire who wrote in Microme- 
gas: ““Ceux qu'il faut punir, ce sont ces 
barbares sedentaires qui, du fond de leur 
cabinet ordonnent dans le temps de leur 
digestion le massacre d’un million 
d’hommes ...” 

Soldiers, after all, are only doing 
their duty, though it consists in 
killing. Today, my heart goes all out 
to you, Americans! 


Au TRUONG XUAN 
Tours, France 


Sirs: 
Your report was very courageous! 
But, couldn’t you also publish some 
faces of the Vietnamese children and 
women killed by U.S. soldiers? How 
many young Vietnamese soldiers fight- 
ing for a better life and more liberty in 
their own country were killed during the 
same week? 
Please, do not forget that your sol- 
diers are invaders! 
CLAUDE MULLER 
(A soldier of the Swiss Army) 
En campagne, Switzerland 


P.S. Many other friends here, in this 
section of the Swiss Army, are very sur- 
prised of your partiality about Vietnam. 


Sirs: 

Surely you will want to know how a 
young man in Vietnam feels about your 
edition: 

““We received our LIFE magazine to- 
day—July 4. The feature article was 
about one week’s dead in Vietnam 
— 242 names and pictures. These men 
were killed two weeks before I arrived 
here, but two of our officers remem- 
bered a lot of the names. I was glad to 
see such an article... I wish some- 
body would do it all the time. It is much 
more sobering, isn't it, to see the dead 
for a whole nation instead of reading a 
short list of names in the local paper. 
This kind of journalism is good for John 
Q. Citizen in the U.S.” 

Our son is serving in the mortuary 
there and this, too, is a sobering expe- 
rience for a young American. 


MRS. GEORGE SEBERG 
Hartsdale, New York 


Sirs: 

Perhaps the big mouths with the 
small eyes will see the point of Peace 
Marches; perhaps they will see that the 
U.S.A. is too great to waste time at the 
peace talks, trying to save face. The 
price is far t00o much. As such a large 
world power, we must be willing to ad- 
mit that we are not perfect, not always 
right, nor do we have the right to tell 
our sheep that war is the only solution. 

Perhaps our sheep, who cry for blood 
so loudly, will learn that norhing is im- 
possible, not even peace. 


SP/5 JACK R. THORPE 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

Only the youth of these boys, the 
dreams of being a hero, is the reason 
why they can be used for their doubt- 
ful mission in Vietnam: ‘to save us 
from Communism.” But what is it real- 
ly that makes this fighting go on? What 
is so important about it that no intel- 
ligent person who has the courage to 
face the truth can go on believing that 
anything good will come out of this 
continuous war? 

Is it for some generals who cannot 
come home and admit that they have 
lost the war? 

Or is it the prestige of winning or los- 
ing a war so vital in American politics 
that all these people must die for it, that 
America is split in two, that everywhere 
in the world-even in Germany which 
most depends on American Army help- 
critic voices and suspicion arise? 


SUSANNE KIENLECHNER 
Munich, West Germany 


Sirs: 

I felt deeply sorry to see the pictures. 

Unimaginable thing for me is that 
most of them in the picture looked hap- 
py with smiles, although it is uncertain 
whether they went to battlefield with 
firm resolution of death or not, and died 
at almost the same age as mine (21 years 
old). 

I’ve never had any experience of war 
because I was born after the World War 
11. Asyou know, we don't have military 
service in Japan, but itissurethatI have 
an impression of how deeply their fam- 
ilies, particularly mothers, would be 
very sad with the news of their sons’ 





WORLD’S BIGGEST 


PHOTO CONTEST 


ASAHI PENTAX 
WORLD PHOTO CONTEST 


The ist Asahi Pentax International 
Photo Contest, in 1964, was the 
largest photo contest the world had 
ever seen. The 2nd Asahi Pentax 
World Photo Contest will be even 
larger. In celebration of the 50th 
Anniversary of Asahi Optical Co., 
1781 prizes will be awarded. The total 
value is over one quarter of a million 
dollars. There are fifteen Grand 


ASAHI PENTAX 





Prizes, each consisting of a 10 day 
picture-taking holiday in Japan, plus 
an Asahi Pentax camera engraved 
with the winner’s name. Other prizes 
include a variety of Asahi Pentax 
cameras, accessories and Takumar 
Lenses. You’ve got until January 
10, 1970 to take your Grand Prize 
winning picture. Snap to it. Get 
details at your photo shop. 


world’s best selling 
fine camera 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 
ASAHI OPTICAL BRASILEIRA IND. E COM. LTDA. Cx. Postal 7839—Säo Paulo, BRASIL 


*Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico 


This is 
awilling 


hand 


It's the hand of a Garuda hostess on one of our DC-8 jet flights. 
She has been specially trained* to anticipate each passenger’s 
individual wishes -a toy for a two-year-old, or hotel information for a 
business man. People who fly at short notice often need vital 
information- about hotels, connecting flights, rates of exchange, 
customs, and many other things. That’s where Garuda’s cabin service 
can save them a lot of worry - because we carry a full selection 
of guide-books, maps, time-tables, and hotel lists for every route we fly. 
Your Garuda hostess answers questions gladly. It's all part of 
Garuda’s’friendly cabin service! 


You're in steady hands when you go Garuda 


indonesian airvwvays 


*KLM Royal Dutch Airlines train all our cabin staff to the highest international standards. 





LETTERS comnueo 


death and how useless this war is. 
No matter how the war is right, it 
should not be allowed to do because the 
news of the dead makes not only the 
people of their own country grieve but 
also the people all over the world. 


TOHRU KANNO 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sirs: 

Your article should point out one big 
point to the readers. That is ‘““the big- 
gest percentage of those killed fell into 
the 18-24 age group.” I and my friends 
find it quite ironic that our leaders (in 
Washington, and the Pentagon, and 
Wall Street) who started the Vietnam 
war and found it to be so necessary to 
escalate us into our present position are 
not the ones suffering and dying. It is 
my generation that is having to pay for 
this war that they started. Isay my gen- 
eration, males and females, young hus- 
bands and young wives and young chil- 
dren. It is my hope that maybe this ar- 
ticle will shock many into seeing this 
catastrophe and the truly dreadful price 
myself and my generation is having to 
pay. My government has seen fit to put 
me in Vietnam for 12 months, and Iam 
considered not mature enough to have 
a vote in the government. Maybe the 
reason is they know how I would vote: 
like the 242 men of your article. 


SP/4 DANIEL J. STEDMAN 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

As a recently arrived physician in 
Vietnam, I can view the article with a 
deep sense of despair. Perhaps if the 
readers and politicians were treated to 
a follow-up article, ‘‘One Week’s 
Wounded,” a realization would be 
gained of the implications, both person- 
al and social, from this desultory 
conflict. 

It is the nonchalantly mentioned 
1,000 or so casualties per week who are 
the real losers for, like the victims of 
the thalidomide tragedy, they can be in- 
capable ofcoping on an even plane with 
their contemporaries, but are capable 
of intelligent embitterment over the re- 
sults of man’s folly. They deserve to be 
seen, for only further public indignation 
over the war, with subsequent political 
embarrassment, will offer us hope for 
protection of today’s 16-year-old 
American males from a similar fate. 


LT. KELsey C. PETERSON JR. 
U.S.N.R. 
FPO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

Public opinion needs such an article 
from time to time. Please, can’t you 
publish also the pictures of the North 
Vietnamese killed during that same 
week? Then we would be able to see the 
reverse of the medal. 


DELABIE RONNY 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Sirs: 

There can be only one solution to 
bringing our men home, and keeping 
them from dying, and that is by bring- 
ing North and South Vietnam alone to 
the conference table, with the United 
States as observer. The inner problems 
ought to be worked and solved out by 


them alone. This can only happen when 
they form a coalition government. 
When both sides start getting reason- 
able by making concessions, the fight- 
ing could stop. Many lives could be 
spared. The ones who are suffering are 
not only the American troops, the 
youngest of America, and other allies, 
but also the children of Vietnam. 


REINHARD GEORGE SCHULZ 
Berlin, West Germany 


Sirs: 

A courageous and overwhelming 
piece of work, which must impress ev- 
ery reader highly. However, men do not 
die in wars, only. Slow and terrible 
death is brought about much more of- 
ten by disease, and disease is brought 
about quite often by one’s own fault. 
Perhaps you could look at the number 
of LırE I’m talking about and count 
your cigarette ads? 


PETER WORMSER, M.D. 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

Last night Belgian TV network gave 
usa movie on the WW II memorial ded- 
icated to American soldiers who died 
in this country. As you know, this small 
country of nine million people was 
twice invaded during the first half of this 
century. We had to face long wars and 
even total destruction. I could send you 
pictures showing people as helpless and 
miserable as the Vietnamese. And from 
over the ocean, “‘they’”’ came to an un- 
known country to fight a never-seen 
enemy. More than 67,000 American 
and Canadian boys died in Belgium. 
They are buried in a small town in the 
Ardennes. And every year, again and 
again, they are visited by some 200,000 
people. Some weep, others keep silent 
with respect. Even children know why 
these men are buried far from home. 
And now again a poor people, too small 
to be looked upon, the Vietnamese, are 
being attacked by a cruel and treach- 
erous enemy—an enemy who pretends 
““to free them.” The tune is old, the fal- 
lacy too visible. We all know the Viet- 
namese want peace, but don’t forget 
peace includes freedom. 


CEDRIC AGIE 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Sirs: 

I’m going home today so I’min ahur- 
ry writing this letter to you. 

I’m going home—a man!—-.and if the 
people recognize me only as a boy, my 
life will be enjoyed alone then! 

When you write about us ““GlIs’” and 
class us as boys, everyone that reads 
your work will still think of us as boys! 
No wonder the older generation don’t 
want to compromise with us—they 
““think—read— hear” that we are boys! 

We die—live—cery— well! Just classi- 
fy us men from now on— you might be 
surprised at what we can do! 


WILLIAM D. NYLAND 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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AREAL CIGARETTE 
TASTESLIKE 


Take out a Camel Filter. Light it. That’s the real taste. 
Honest tobacco, grown and blended with just 
"= one aim in mind - your enjoyment. 
Once you’ve experienced it you’ll 
never want to change. 
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2OOWATT-3FET's-4IC's 
SOLIDSTATE AM/FMSTEREORECEIVER TK-140X 


The essence, the spark of those rare musical 
moments you want to enjoy over and over...that’s 
the promise KENWOOD makes to you, a musical 
promise no other stereo system component can 
equal. Inthe TK-140X solid state stereo receiver, 
you can rely on 200 watts for maximum power 
output. For sensitivity, there are 3 FET’s 4 gang 
tuning condenser and 4 IC’s IF for unsurpassable 
true-clear selectivity. 

A microscopic 1dB difference brings in one sta- 
tion to the exclusion of all others. Listen to the 
TK-140X-you'll promise never to hear any other 
stereo receiver, unless it's made by KENWOOD. 





the sound approach to quality — 
FRTREIZEGETETE WERNE BENENNEN EEE 


KENWOOD 
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TRIO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
6-5, 1:CHOME, SHIBUYA, SHIBUYA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 


TRIO KENWOOD ELECTRONICS, S.A. 
160 AVE.. Brugmann, Bruxelles 6, Belgium. / Rheinstrasse 17 Frankfurt/Main West Germany 





Distributor for Switzerland and Italy SPITZER ELECTRONIC Steinengraben 21,Basel, Switzerland 
* Besides, KENWOOD produets are available through at E.E.S, 
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[113 MOVIE REVIEW 


Fine Defense 
of Fantasy 
Fortress 


CASTLE KEEP 
with Burt Lancaster 


I: is probably impossible to make 
a completely satisfying movie out of 
a novel like William Eastlake’s Cas- 
le Keep, which depends for its best, 
surrealistie effects on the juxtaposi- 
tion of the achingly real and symbol- 
ically charged fantasy. For one thing, 
movies are fundamentally based on 
presenting images of real people seen 
against real—or seemingly real 
—backgrounds. Inevitably this up- 
sets the delicate balance of forces out 
of which this novel’s dreamlike es- 
sence arose; we are imprisoned by the 
physicality of film. Then too, movies 
respond to our unspoken, but none- 
theless impatient, demand to know 
what’s going to happen next, how it’s 
all going to come out. So they tend 
to emphasize plot at the expense of 
those digressions and epiphanies that 
give a work like Castle Keep its rich- 
ness of texture. 

Against these powerful forces of 
what may be the intrinsie nature of 
film—or at least commercial film 
— Director Sydney Pollack conduets 
an intelligent, imaginative defense of 
Eastlake’s castle. And although some 
of its outer works are breached, and 
the smoke of battle occasionally ob- 
scures our vision of the encounter, the 
innermost heart of the structure—the 
keep, as it were—survives ihe engage- 
ment intact. Given the difheculties of 
the enterprise, that is more than any 
lover of the book had a right to ex- 
pect. Meanwhile, those unencum- 
bered by knowledge of it will, I think, 
find the movie fascinating in its own 
right. 

The reality principle is represented 
in this story by World War Il in gen- 
eral and specifically by a small, com- 
ically mixed band of American sol- 
diers who arrive, just before the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge, at a mysteriously in- 
tact castle in the Ardennes. Their 
major (Burt Lancaster) will make a 
stand there against the thrust he 
somehow knows the Germans will be 
mounting. The castle is, of course, a 
sort of unreality. It has no right to 
exist at this late date. One could imag- 
ine it disappearing into the mists like 
Brigadoon. Indeed, one can imagine 
simply imagining it, so strange a man- 
ifestation is this structure of ancient 


war amidst the clank and confusion 
of modern mass combat. 

And, of course, it symbolizes ... 
what? The Old Europe to be defend- 
ed unto death by representatives of 
a new world? The Old Culture, which 
at least one oflicer (an art expert 
played by Patrick O’Neal) would pre- 
serve at the cost of his own destruc- 
tion, but which most of them (espe- 
cially Peter Falk’s sergeant) can 
scarcely recognize as interesting, let 
alone valuable? Or maybe it is mere- 
ly Evil? The count who owns the cas- 
tle acquiesces in the affair of his wife 
(who may also be his sister) with the 
major in the hope that this small fa- 
vor will secure him two larger ones 
—.an heir and the sparing of his an- 
cestral home. 

All of these, perhaps, but in a larg- 
er sense, none. Eastlake showed us 
that each man has his own castle—an 
idea or an ideal—that he will defend 
with his life once he finishes the real- 
ly hard job, which is finding out what 
and where it is. The irony is that in 
the course of defending the castle his 
characters all die within moments of 
acquiring this self-knowledge. 


I: seemed to me that the noise of 
movie battle drowned out some of the 
clear, sharp cries ofindividual discov- 
ery, just as the work of compression 
either blurred or caricatured the in- 
vaders as well as their unwilling host 
and hostess. Even so, the point is 
there if you look for it, and much more 
as well: comic yet compassionate 
scenes of men trying 10 maintain their 
humanity, their senses of priorities 
and proportions in the crunch of bat- 
tle, bitter (but never merely brutal) 
reminders of war’s absurdity and, 
most important, an overall sense of 
strangeness. One imagines that for 
many people the most powerful re- 
sponse to war must be, “This isn’t me, 
this isn’t happening to me,” and that 
sense of displacement the movie con- 
veys more powerfully (or at least 
more immediately) than the book. It 
is, in fact, what sets it definitively 
apart from most recent war movies 
which, often without meaning to, 
make war seem not necessarily desir- 
able, but nevertheless natural and 
therefore acceptable. 

A word about the special excellence 
of the three leading men. Lancaster, 
O’Neal and Falk are, in different 
ways, highly mannered actors. Under 
Pollack’s direction they lose them- 
selves (or anyway their images of 
themselves) in their roles and each, 
as a result, gives his best performance 
in years. T'hey and their film are well 
worth seeing, not because perfection 
has been achieved, but because a good 
serious film response has been made 
to a good serious book. 


by Richard Schickel 
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THE ESSO CAMP FIRE 





350km north of Helsinki 
and a welcome break 
on the road to Lapland. 


This is the way travelling should always be. After 
a few hours on the road ihere’s nothing quite like 
stopping for a chat around a warm fire. A Sauna 
and a refreshing swim afterwards. Or, if you’re 
hungry, toast a sausage over the coals. 


It's all part of stopping at a new kind of Esso 
station located 350 kilometres north of Helsinki. 
And one of ihe many reasons Esso is so popular 
‚among the New Europeans. 

They’re hard-to-please travellers, taking a freer, 
fresher look at life. And expecting more from it. 
For them Esso means ‘Happy Motoring”. 





And if you're taken by the scenery, pitch a tent and stay 
the night. All the camping facilities and equipment are 
availavie nearby. 
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Take a quiet boat ride. !t’s achance to enjoy a lovely lake 
you might ordinarily have quickly passed by. We’ve kept 
the landscape natural at Lintulahti. Untouched. 





There are other camping sites ciose to Esso stations 
elsewhere in Europe, but if you prefer the great indoors, 
turn to an Esso Motor Hotel— any orıe of an outstanding 
network of 37. Just look for the Esso sign 

Stopping will never be the same 





Atthe‘'Happy Motoring’sign a) 
everything for the New Europeans 








Around the world 
in 80 seconds. 


This awesome looking radio can pick up 
virtually any station in the world. 

It's the CRF-230. 

With it you could be, say, in the jungles 
of the Mato Grosso and get Paris news re- 
ported by a Frenchman. Or the weather in 
Honolulu. Or tune in on baseball from St. 
Louis. Or music from Aleppo. 


Under the right conditions it lets you built-in voltage selector so you can listen to 
snoop in on the Queen Elizabeth Il cruising any country in any country. And you can 


the Caribbean. Or Pan Am flight 201 re- even get flashlight batteries for it and be 


porting its position. free of electrical outlets forever. 

All told, this monster of a radio has 23 Fourteen years ago we gave the 
bands that cover AM, FM, shortwave, world the smallest transistor radio. 
medium wave, and long wave. A few anten- Today our biggest transistor radio 
nas—one stationary, two directional. A gives you the world. 


The Sony World Zone CRF-230 Radio. 


© 1969 Sony Corp. 























125 Special 





The most exciting aspect of Fiat production 
is a daily output of cars measured in thousand. 
But = = 
thıs ıs not all 


because Fiat also manufactures trucks, buses, 
agricultural tractors, earthmoving equipment, 
trains, jet planes, Diesel engines, gas turbines and steel. 
Everyone of these products 
is the outcome of extensive research and testing coupled 


with an impressive record of engineering know-how. [munuuns) 
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At ihe very least, Easy Rider is a use- 


{ best, 





ful corrective. Atits inconsis 
tempt t6 restate, in vivid, 





ii is an at 
contemporary terms, certain ageless 
American preoceupations. 

In form, itis a loose, lovely-to-look- 
at, often laughing, often Iyrie epie 





about two young men (Peter Fonda 
and Dennis He 


produced and « 


der, wbo respectively 






ected the film and 
collaborated with Terry Southern on 
the screenplay) who somehow believe 
the American Road is still free, open 
and fıt for decent adventurings. They 
— and we— should know right at the 
beginning that they are probably 
doomed to discover otherwise. With- 
out quite knowing it, they are seek- 
ing a pure and purifying experience 
—a refreshed intimacy with their 
senses as well as the land and its peo- 
ple. But the means by which they 
finance their trip (the proceeds of co- 
caine smuggling) and their goal (New 
Orleans at Mardi Gras) are, in that 
order, impure and trivial. 

Still, at first it seems the road re- 





tains its legendary qualities as a place 
that promises escape, a way of chang- 
ing one's luck. These promises are, of 
course, important to allofus—always 
have been—and as they proceed east- 
ward (an interesting reversal of our 
traditional wesiering impulse), our 
hopes about ihe quality of the expe- 
rience we are sharing with them rise. 
They investigate two aspects of the 
simple life—stopping briefly at a fam- 
ily ranch and for a longer time at a 
hippie commune where idealism and 
impracticality coexist in nicely loony 
fashion. Sitting around the campfıre 





type who is their 





be io the commune, Fonda in- 
.. whether he has ever wanted to 
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est scene, they dis- 


ad visionary inten- 
"ht friend achieves 
grooving on the mystery ef UFOs. 
The joke is on their attitudes and ex- 
pectations—and on us. For the impli- 
cation is that the paranoid style in- 
creasingly evident in middle-class life 
may be a form of mind-bending at 
least as funny—and ultimately scary 

—.as the drug scene. 

Indeed, it is that paranoia—based 
on a fear of freedom--ihat ultimately 


turns this movie inio tragedy. Even 





drugs cannot turn Mardi Gras into 
the liberating carnival of the spirit 
and thessenses they hoped it would be. 
It is too uptight. And the road to it, 
and away from it, does lead through 
modern America. Inevitably, they 
must collide with the casual, unthink- 
ing brutality of a nation that talks 
much of freedom but will not tolerate 
radical expr "essions of it and will, on 
occasion, mindlessiy kill dreams it 
does not understand and approve, 


= 
E.s Rider often fails to develop 
fully and exploit its best dramatic and 
comic potentials. It often lacks the 
technical skill to realize all its ambi- 
tions. Most damaging of all, perhaps, 
is its failure to let us really know its 
prineipals. Fonda comes on as an in- 
articulate novice saint, while Hopper 
anarchical 





gives off a vague air 
menace, but neither really lets us in- 





side his They are too much in 
love with the idea of themselves as 
vietims to show us the defeets and im 


on their 





balances that led them of 





quest und ı to the sad waste of its 
ending. But despite all this, and a 
rather self-congratulatory air that 
hangs over this determinedly inde- 
pendent produetion, the film has a 


marvelous quality of being alive to its 





own possibilities and to the possibi ıl- 
ities, good and bad, of the land 


moves across 


by Richard Schickel 
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© With a Lombard Deposit Account you are assured of a safe, steady and 
regular income on which you can rely. 


@ Interest is paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax, or it can be 
credited to your Account, building up your capital. 


© To earn 7% per annum, the minimum notice of withdrawal is six 
months, but the first £100 is available on demand. Other terms are avail- 
able subject to negotiation. 


® Your Deposit is supported by paid-up capital and reserves of more than 
£13,800,000. 


@ Opening an Account is simplicity itself with the minimum of formalities. 


Write now to the General Manager for further particulars and your free copy 
of“ Deposit Account” Booklet No. AO. 422. 


LOMBARD BANKING 


LIMITED 
Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, W1A 1EU, ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 (30 lines) 
City Office: 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, England. 
Tel: 01-623 4111 (10 lines) 


A glowing performance in a 
R) powerful film won kudos from 
TIME’s Cinema section for 
English actress Rita 
Tushingham. Each week 
TIME’s Cinema pages sing 
the praises and single out the 
shortcomings of films and film 
stars, rendering applause and 
criticism with uncommon 
flair. On horror films: 
“Nothing is less appetizing 
than last year’s ghoulash.” 
On obsession with physical 
beauty: “A star, even in this 
era of sophisticated cinema, is 
all too often just a heavenly 


. body.” In describing a high 
budget flop: “... five or six 
splashy movies rolled into 
none.” Lively commentary on 


the wide world of motion 
„ pictures delights millions 
worldwide in every issue of 
TIME. 

















Detroit 
Reetools 
Its Rock 


THE MOTOWN COMEBACK 


Bon the shlocky early ’60s to the 
messianic advent of the Doors, Amer- 
ican pop music was dominated by 
that great Detroit hit factory, Mo- 
town. From millions of car radios and 
jukeboxes rumbled ihe earthquake 
beat, shrilled the glassine strings, 
rasped and croaked, hollered and har- 
monized the voices of Diana Ross and 
the Supremes, Smokey Robinson and 
the Miracles, the Four Tops, the 
Temptations, Stevie Wonder and 
Marvin Gaye—dramatis personae of 
an endless ghetto psychodrama fo- 
cused on the themes of rejection, per- 
secution, isolation and all the other 
dementias of “love.” 

Then about two years ago Motown 
began to run out of gas. The white 
market was lured away by the siren 
song of San Francisco; the black be- 
gan to divide its attentions among the 
great soul triumvirate of James 
Brown, Aretha Franklin and Otis 
Redding, singers whose earthy, direet 
appeal made the sequin-spangled 
angst of Detroit seem artificial. When 
Detroit started to retool to meet the 
competition, more trouble developed: 
the great team of Eddie and Brian 
Holland and Lamont Dozier, who cre- 
ated the Motown formula and 
stamped out most of the big hits, got 
involved in a legal hassle with Berry 
Gordy Jr., Motown’s proprietor, and 
eventually left the company. 

Nobody seriously expected Detroit 
could ever again exert the same in- 
fluence on American music; but last 
winter the bottom fell out of the hip- 
pies and the Mississippies, and Mo- 
town seized and held three of ihe top 
ten slots on the charts for seven con- 
secutive weeks. Behind this spectac- 
ular comeback was the reshuflling of 
the Motown sound and the emergence 
of a new team of words-and-music 
men: Norman Whitfield and Barrett 
Strong, composers of I Heard Iı 
through the Grapevine, Cloud Nine and 
Run Away Child, Running Wild. 
Their new formula is the projection 
of R&B’s traditionally harrowing ma- 
terial—love betrayal, drug addiction, 
juvenile delingueney—on a looming 
backdrop of hypnotically obsessive 
African rhythms and _ call-notes. 


Grapevine, a solid-gold standard writ- 
ten originally for Gladys Knight and 
the Pips as a shouting, belting, up- 
percutting gospel number, has been 
transmogrified for Marvin Gaye so 
that it comes out a mysterious tom- 
tom-colored caravan song. Cloud 
Nine is built on the contrast between 
the driving maniacal rhythms of 
“normal” city life and the ecstatic 
transcendence ofthe drughigh. When 
the Temptations sing “‘I’m doin’ fine 
on cloud nine,” the image of junkie 
space floats off the hustling rhythmie 
base like an ancestral echo blown 
back from the jungle. Getting high 
and going back to the ancient tribal 
cool, the song suggests, are really one 
and the same thing. 

The most ambitious of these songs 
is Run Away Child, an Emperor Jones 
treatment of the flight of a delinquent 
kid who finds himself alone at night 
in the city with neither money, food, 
friends nor a guiltless heart. The 
Temptations’ voices enter singly, like 
characters in a morality play, to 
mock, threaten and admonish the 
hapless Everyteen, and Whitfield and 
Strong build a rock drama which is 
more adventurous musically and 
more exciting dramatically than even 
the highly touted effort of ihe Who 
in their recent rock opera, Tommy. 
Nor is the drama confined to the con- 
vention of words and music: when the 
last voice has spoken, the song pass- 
es through a musical looking glass and 
emerges as a prolonged ritual of anx- 
iety. It climbs relentlessly io a series 
of terrifying climaxes which impose 
on the racing rhythm of the boy’s 
heart the thunderous warning of the 
ancestral spirits to “go back home 
where you belong.” 

What these strange sounds from 
Detroit indicate is that Motown has 
once again laid its cross hairs on the 
heart of the urban American Negro. 
Once again it has divined the condi- 
tion of its public with a perception 
that surpasses the best efforts of 
James Baldwin, Eldridge Cleaver, 
Rap Brown and all those who mere- 
ly speak for the black man. The soul 
these songs have mirrored in the past 
was that of a man whose natural con- 
dition is anxiety. Now that anxiety 
has been amplified still further and 
counterpointed against a mysterious 
ancestral sound which promises sal- 
vation: the power to mount above the 
troubled present to a throne of pride 
and power beyond the white man’s 
ken. A jagged seam runs down the 
black man’s soul these days. Is he still 
a frightened and frantic gray scuffling 
to score in the white man’s world—or 
is he an African prince, secure in the 
possession of magic arts and a wis- 
dom too deep for words? 


Mr. Goldman, a teacher at Columbia, 
reports frequently on popular culture. 





by Albert Goldman 
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Who reads LIFE Atlantic? 


You do! 


and 2 million others like you, 


throughout Europe, 
the Middle East and Africa. 
75% of LIFE Atlantic 
buyers have had 

a university education 
or professional training. 
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The fabulous fountains of Rome. 
Steeped in legend. Living 
monuments to ancient splendor. 
Modern Italians have their own 
legend. They say that Galliano is € 
the only liqueur “distilledfrom N) 
the rays oftthe sun.” And truly, 
there is a touch of sunlight in 
every golden sip. Galliano—the 
fine Italian liqueur that has 
conquered America. Let it 

win you over. Perhaps tonight? 
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Give Up 
What Ship? 


THE COMMODORES 
by LEONARD F. GUTTRIDGE 
and JAY D. SMITH 
(Harper & Row) $7.95 


D.:ne the long, soul-searching in- 
vestigations of the Pueblo affair, and 
the current tragedy of ihe destroyer 
Evans, a good many invidious refer- 
ences have been made to the Grand 
Old Days of Fighting Sail. We didn’t 
let any tinhorn dietators kidnap our 
sailors and get away with it in those 
days, noir. “Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute!” were our 
watchwords then. It was even sug- 
gested that instead ofsurrendering his 
ship and her secrets, Commander Bu- 
cher might better have heeded the 
battle cry of Captaın James Lawrence 
in 1813: “Don’t give up the ship!” 

To this sort oftalk anew book, The 
Commodores, is a timely and refresh- 
ing antidote. For the historical facts 
are that the young sailing navy ofthe 
U.S. was humiliated over and over 
again, not only by the British in the 
War of 1812, but, worse still, by the 
Barbary pirate fleets ofthe Dey of Al- 
giers and the Bashaw of Tripoli. 
American sailors were imprisoned; 
the U.S. paid tribute to the Dey and 
ihe Bashaw; and the best the U.S. 
Navy could do at the time was to 
sneak into the harbor of Tripoli one 
night and set fire to—ironically—a 
captured American frigate. 

As for Captain James Lawrence’s 
famous battle cry, his order not to 
give up the ship came with his dying 
breath, and too late. His ship, Ches- 
apeake, was already overrun by men 
from H.M.S. Shannon. And in the 
confusion of last-ditch resistance, 
Chesapeake’s secret flag-code book, 
shotted and ready to be thrown over- 
board, was left on the cabin table 
where the enemy could help himself. 
So much for that lesson of history. 

The Commodores is that kind of 
book, a welcome relief from the glo- 
rified legends usually spun about 
those wooden ships and sometimes 
wooden-headed men of the early U.S. 
Navy. These authors present a rath- 
er different story: of a Congress al- 
ready looking westward and reluc- 
tant to provide funds for new war- 
ships; of a Secretary ofthe Navy who 
was a public drunk; and of a band of 
the most contentious, controversial 
commanders in American history. 

Here is the terrible-tempered Ed- 


ward Preble, whose officers quailed 
under his wrath; he referred to them 
as “a parcel of children.” And blood- 
thirsty John Rodgers, who reported 
from a captured enemy ship his de- 
light at finding “seventy French pi- 
rates wallowing in their gore.” There 
was frail, lonely David Porter, who 
loved long voyages far from the rest 
of civilization, and who wrote, “The 
little tyrant, strutting his few fath- 
oms ofsoured plank, dare not unbend, 
lest he should lose that appearance of 
respect from his inferiors which their 
fears inspire. He stands alone, with- 
out the friendship or sympathy ofone 
on board; a solitary being in the midst 
of the ocean.” In contrast there was 
bluff and friendly old Isaac Hull, who 
wrote a friend describing his new 
bride, “The last frigate I had the good 
fortune to capture... am sure you 
would have liked her construction.” 
And, not least, Stephen Decatur. 


Mn. heroic biographies of Stephen 
Decatur claim that the loyal young 
lad was so anxious to fight for his 
country that he procured a midship- 
man’s commission at 19 without his 
parents’ knowledge. The Commodores’ 
authors report another version: that 
young Stephen was persuaded to en- 
list after narrowly escaping convic- 
tion for the murder of “a woman of 
doubtful integrity.” As a naval ofh- 
cer Decatur was brave, resourceful, 
arrogant and insufferable. It was his 
sneering sarcasm that brought on the 
duel with James Barron in which De- 
catur was killed. Indeed, so jealous 
of their ““honor” were these men of 
ihe early fleet that two thirds asmany 
naval officers lost their lives in duels 
as in battle. 

The statistic becomes still more im- 
pressive when one considers the car- 
nage of those ship-to-ship encounters 
when the air was filled with scream- 
ing metal and the wind from a pass- 
ing cannonball could break a man’s 
back. The Commodores’ authors bring 
these battles brilliantly to life, though 
between battles their prose some- 
times moves with the dispatch ofa be- 
calmed frigate. Leonard F. Guttridge 
and Jay D. Smith are free-lance writ- 
ers, one of whose wives happened 
upon an uncatalogued collection of 
ships’ logs, battle reports and commo- 
dores’ correspondence in the National 
Archives in Washington. They prove 
that sometimes the nonexperts can 
produce livelier—not to mention 
more accurate—history than the his- 
torians. They also provide a sobering 
reminder that there were no easier an- 
swers for Old Ironsides than there 
were for Pueblo. 


Mr. Whipple’s ancestor was Abraham 
Whipple, first U.S. Navy commodore. 


by A.B.C. Whipple 














Olympic launches 
the happy ship. 


Aeroplane fantastic. Super Boeing 727. New star flagship of the 
great new Olympic fleet. A ship with a heart - a warm heart. 

That’s the simple addition Olympic make. A warm fun-loving, 

sun-loving Mediterranean heart. Feel it in those great drinks. 
Warm to it in our cuisine. Get the beat on our bouzouki x 

music. Surrender to it in our stewardesses. Each one 

guaranteed to have more smiles per hour. So off to 

Greece from New York, Chicago, Montreal, London, 

Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, Frankfurt, Zurich, 

Rome, Vienna, Tel Aviv, Beirut, Istanbul, Nicosia, 

Cairo, Nairobi or Johannesburg. 
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Read the 
investment 
guide that’s 
opened up 
a whole 
new world 
for 

real estate 
investors. 


For as little as $500.00 initial invest- 
ment, the new International Real Es- 
tate Investment Fund now makes it 
possible for you to invest profitably 
in the world’s finest properties—in- 
come producing properties that were 
previously within the reach of only 
the giants of finance and industry or 
individuals of enormous wealth. 

The International Real Estate Invest- 
ment Fund—managed by InterCapi- 
tal’s experienced international team, 
acting oniy upon the guidance of in- 
dependent international real estate 
consultants—will selectively invest in 
prime income producing properties 
such as shopping centers, factories, 
office buildings and hotels. In the 
world’s major cities such as Rome, 
Tokyo, London, Brusseis, New York. 

This dynamic new investment con- 
cept provides a hedge against infla- 
tion, adverse tax decisions, and cur- 
rency devaluation. 

The International Real Estate Invest- 
ment Fund offers maximum capital 
growth return, combined with maxi- 
mum security, through diversification, 
and with unequalled ease of liquidity. 
Write for this investment guide. 


InterCapitai 
Bernard Sunley Building 
Private Postai Pouch 50 
Nassau, Bahamas 


InterCapital 

Bernard Suniey Building 
Private Postai Pouch 50 
Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Lufthansa is a superb way to fly. 
If it wasn’t, we wouldn’t waste 
our Own space saying so. 














But from time to time you might like a change from your 
national airline. You wouldn’t contemplate anything that was 
not as punctual, efficient and well run as Lufthansa but you might 
like to try an airline that could match Lufthansa in all this, and still 
give you an experience that was different and memorable. 

PIA is ready to accept the challenge. Next time you fly, keep a 
look out for us. We are happy to be given the once-over 
by people who know air travel. 


This little German girl has an eye for 
a good thing—flies PIA regularly. 


LONDON - FRANKFURT - PARIS - GENEVA » ROME - ISTANBUL 
MOSCOW - BEIRUT - TEHRAN - KUWAIT - BAGHDAD - CAIRO 
DHAHRAN - BAHRAIN ° DOHA - DUBAI - JEDDAH - KARACHI 
KABUL-LAHORE -RAWALPINDI - PESHAWAR-DACCA-KATHMANDU 
CHITTAGONG - RANGOON - BANGKOK - SHANGHAI - CANTON 
This little coupon might be helpful in reminding you ofthe places we fly to. 

When you exchange it for a ticket, we promise to make you very, very happy. 





PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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Inside 


information 


Others add safety. 
We build it in. 


The SAAB design is based on 
aerodynamic principles. 
All the way. 


To you, this means a rapid acceleration, 


a noiseless cockpit, and a sturdy body. 
Safety. 


As a matter of fact, a test driver 
rolled sideways with a SAAB down a 
ski slope in Norway. 

Just to prove the point. 

It was a tough trip, 


but he could still drive his SAAB off. 


The SAAB was born with 


the front-wheel drive. Today, it makes us 


feel good to see others follow suit. 
Because a front-wheel drive doesn’t 
push you around. It pulls you. 


And if something gets in your way, 


you can rely on the SAAB dual diagonal 


brake system. 


Enough? No. 

The SAAB features a collapsible 
steering column and some 30 more 
safety details. 

There is no way of separating 
excellence in performance and in safety. 


They are linked together. That is why 
we build our car from the road up. 


Try-the SAAB V4. 
It boosts 73 horses under the hood. 


SAAB Aktiebolag, Linköping, Sweden. 
Sales and service throughout 
Western Europe. 
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Ä THE BEACH they 
say it’stheiodine 
in the air. 

But Switzerland, 
for all its merchant 
navy, hasn’t a drop 
of ocean. So it must 
be the ozone in the 
Alpine air. Or the 
scanty oxygen that 
keeps the red cor- 
puscles stirring. Or something. 

Why else should thousands of 
otherwise quite normal people leave 
their luxurious abodes for regions 
remote from any city, where, to make 
matters worse, deep snow is assured, 
and the view completely blocked by 
13,000-foot mountains? 

Why else do you suppose air-con- 
ditioned city-dwellers of all nations 
bare their faces (though admittedly 
their heavily greased faces) to the sun, 
and endure this torment hour after 
hour? Surely not just so that back at 
home people can see they’ve been 
enjoying Swiss air (two words). 

Swiss Alpine air must be habit- 
forming. Or could it be something 
more than air that leads people to 
strap 7-foot boards on heavy boots 
and go roaring down mountainsides— 








Swissair grieves to 
admit that Swiss winter 
holidays are Just the 
way you thought. 


One begins to feel there must be 
a reason behind all this activity that 
goes by the low-key name of “winter 
holidays in Switzerland”. There is, 
too. But eternal vigilance is the price 
of revelry. The winter-holiday para- 
dise is open only to those (be they 
rich or poor) who have completed 
their day’s stint on the trail, the race 
track, the rink, the bob-run, the 
swimming-pool, orthe massage table. 

Paradise opens its gates about 
5 p.m., and is called apres-ski. What, 
then, is apres-ski? 

Apres-ski is when you’re too tired 
to do anything sensible, but still in 
trim, through rigorous training, to 
do something foolish. 

Apres-ski is doing in 
the evening what 
you’ve spent all 














covering from what 
you’ve been doingall 
day. 
Apres-ski is a 
midwinter night’s 
dream, service com- 
pris. Catch as catch 
can for social posture 
and position. All’ fair. 
Apres-skiismore 
than that. But you 
can’t find out about it unless you go 
apres-skiing yourself. Nobody will 
tell you. Even a hotelier who serves 
you in six languages will clam up 
about this in seven, like a Swiss bank. 
Honni soit qui mal y pense, as our 
French Swiss might say but probably 
won’t. It’s the ozone in 
Swiss (Alpine) air. 


Believe us. “TG 
tallyho, old er 
bean. 9.4 
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Dear Swissair, 












I'm not thinking of what you’re thinking of. 


and then, in their hard-earned plaster Besides, how do you know | imagine winter 


day recover- 













casts, to proclaim the ski instructor || ingfrom. holidays in Switzerland that way? 
f Look here, there are people with wives and 
who taught them all this the hero of | And children who have earned a rest, and none of 






this apres-ski stuff. 
But be that as it may, kindiy send me the bro- 
chure so expressively entitled "Snowbeach”, 
which tells all about winter holidays in Switzer- 
land. Thanks awfully. 









the day, and not of the day alone? re- 


LA 









Name: 








Please clip and send to: Address: 
Swissair|V.A 
P.O.Box 

8058 Zurich-Airport 


Switzerland 








City: 
Country: 
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The Minolta SR-T 101: 


It brings out the best in your friends. 


Now that he’s bright and happy 
in front of your camera, you’re not 
going to blow your big chance, ; 
are you? We hope not, because you 
need all the friends you can get. 
To make sure the results are flattering, 
use our camera and get total creative 
control of your subject. 
The Minolta SR-T 101 takes all the 
complicated work out of photography 
and gives you more time to think 
about creative things. When he smiles 
his engaging smile, you’re ready for it. 
Because the SR-T 101 has a control- 
integrated viewfinder that lets you 
set shutter speed, aperture, then focus, 
without taking the camera from 
your eye. It has exclusive Contrast 
Light Compensator for astonishingly 
accurate through-the-lens exposure 
measuring. And it takes 
the whole Minolta system of creative 


Minolta Camera Co., Ltd. 18, 4-chome, Shiomachidori, Minami 
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35mm photography — 

30 interchangeable Rokkor Lenses 
and 100 other accessories. So if your 
photography is costing you a lot of 
friends, ask your smiling Minolta 
dealer to demonstrate the SR-T 101. 
While it might not make you 

into a photographic genius, 

it certainly will keep your pictures 
from losing face. 





ku, Osaka, Japan / Minolta Corp. 200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003, U.S.A. / Minolta (Jamera Handelsgesellschaftm b.H 2 Hamburg 1, Spaldingstrasse I, West Germany 


Minolta 
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FINE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 40 YEARS 


In dread of 
knowing more 


The Kennedy myth is something we all 
created, but it was television that made 
it grow into the speeded-up national 
folk religion most of us subscribe to. 
Television brought the brothers to us 
at a range where it felt as though they 
were ours to keep. Then it showed us 
their atoning blood, in color and in 
close-up. The truest relies of our Cam- 
elot are taped replays of funerals and 
murders, yet many of us still hold to 
the faith that a Kennedy will restore 
us, make us better than we are. Now 
the faith is threatened by another 
death, a different kind of death, and on 
all three networks the other night, the 
last surviving brother summoned us to- 
gether to account for it. I plugged my- 
self in for the communion, absurdly 
trusting that by the time it was over, 
Ted would be out in the clear. 


Fi came the incantations to the 
gods of commerce: Shower to Shower 
body powder, Kal Kan dog food, Brut 
cologne, TV Guide. Then Ted’s face, 
Ted’s grave look, Ted holding the elec- 
trie rein on 35 million watchers. “My 
fellow eitizens.... .” The voice bore an 
echo of John’s voice; the youth and 
the look of torment brought vivid recol- 
leetions of Robert. 

The sight of Ted on camera put me 
on a kind of emotional alert, a feeling 
of high antieipation that was part 
myth, part the desire to see the man re- 
deemed. Earlier that day, I was much 
relieved when the police case against 
him ended with the verdiet of two 
months in jail, suspended. I could un- 
derstand why the senator had pleaded 
guilty, avoiding the torture of a trial 
that, inevitably, would become a lurid 
carnival. A much better way for the 
truth to come out was for Ted to tell 
the story on his own; that night, in this 
vast tribal forum, I thought he meant 
to do it once and for all. 

I struggled to follow the story as Ted 
told it, but my imagination kept get- 
ting snagged on images I couldn’t pic- 
ture. I had already imagined myself at 


by Barry Farrell 


the wheel of the fatal car enough times 
to know the throaty counting of the 
timbers as the tires climbed the hump- 
backed bridge: I thought I could sense 
the crazy elation of rolling out into 
space, feel the impact, the shock of cold 
water rushing in. But I failed when try- 
ing to imagine a man with a bad back 
driving a half-mile down a washboard 
gravel road without guessing that he’d 
lost his way. I also drew a blank on 
Markham and Gargan, the two lawyers 
Ted summoned for help, a good old 
friend, a cousin, standing by on the fer- 
ry slip making no fuss when the injured, 
panicked, exhausted presidential candi- 
date swam out into the black. There 
were other places where imagination 
couldn’t fill the blanks, so many that I 
had to give up trying. 

Ted was making an impression that 
dismayed ıme—I felt myself going hol- 
low with his words. Soon I found my- 
self making excuses for him: the kind 
of shock he must have suffered leaves 
mysteries in its wake. It is selective, it 
dissimulates, it protects the mind from 
knowing what it cannot bear to know. 
Given the shock, the brush with death, 
the obvious grief and guilt, I didn’t 
think it altogether unreasonable that 
his story should be something less than 
coherent and along way from complete. 

Then suddenly it got much worse. 
Ted was abandoning the narrative, 
shifting to assurances of his contrition, 
his honesty and suffering; there was also 
some decidedly awkward talk of moral- 
ity and courage, including an eloquent 
passage from his brother John’s book 
which Teddy recited as thoush oblivi- 
ous to the way its meaning rebuked 
him. He was simply hustling heart- 
strings, using words, cashing in on the 
family eredibility. For the first time 
ever, I felt embarrassed for a Kennedy. 

The speech was still a good bit 
classier than Nixon on Checkers, with 
which it was widely compared—but at 
least Nixon’s work was all his own, and 
he wasn’t dealing in anything but his 
own weak sophistries and his own small 
reputation. Teddy, on the other hand, 
was relying on the old Crisis Manage- 
ment Team—MeNamara, Sorensen, 
Richard Goodwin, J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith, all equerries of the myth, to help 
think him out of his jam. Sorensen, the 


man who gave us all the leaping phras- 
es of the New Frontier—Sorensen and 
two of Teddy’s friends pooled their tal- 
ents to write the speech, going after just 
the right degree of allusion to the suffer- 
ings of the past, finding the little word 
caresses, the subtle touchings of com- 
passionate nerves, honing and refining 
Teddy’s heartfelt statement. It was 
like a parody of the Cuban missile crisis 
—.all the surviving New Frontiersmen 
scheming to extract their man from the 
scandal of an accident. But this crisis 
had no grandeur; all they had to ac- 
count for was the classic rich kid’s stunt 
— running away from an accident that 
dad can fix with the judge. And to do so 
they were willing to try fixing it with 
the people, using sympathy to buy ac- 
quittal. 

The irrelevance was so extreme it 
worked: the latest polls show that eight 
out of 10 Massachusetts voters want 
Ted to carry on in the Senate, and that’s 
very good, I guess. Itshows compassion 
in the people and offers encouragement 
to a good man traversing some terrible 
moments. But Ted was the only one to 
suggest out loud that there might be 
some reason for him to resign, and one 
doubts that he was braced for any kind 
of contest. Instead, the death of Mary 
Jo became somehow a source of sym- 
pathy, of tragie triumph for him. 
Through all the days of silence, the 
night of panic, doubt, confusion and 
shock, it began to look as though the 
politician’s heart never skipped a beat. 


I: is important that we not forget how 
much emotion we have invested in the 
Kennedys and their myth; a great por- 
tion of our pain and despair comes from 
ripping up the roots we planted at Hy- 
annis Port and Hickory Hill. 

If the myth is really gone now, we 
might well be thankful, and so might 
Ted. Now we won’t have to hound that 
unlucky family anymore. Now Ted, 
perhaps, can escape the fate of his 
brothers. Jacqueline can wear a 40- 
carat diamond or a 50-carat diamond, 
and it just won’t matter. Caroline and 
John-John and all Ethel’s children can 
grow up almost free. And we might 
just stop counting on the Kennedys 
to save us, stop trying to grow on 
the gone things they recall. 
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To 
The 
Moon 


On Launch Pad 39-A the mam- s : F 
moth Saturn 5 thundered into life ; a. 2 
with more than 7 million pounds = > F 
of thrust. Ponderously the sky- 
scraper labeled Apollo 11 rose into 
the air, blasting the crowds below 
and trailing a shower of vaporized 
liquid oxygen, and the three men 
perched atop the lifting mass were 
launched on mankind’s greatest 
adventure. 

One hundred and two hours lat- 
er a gangling object less than one- 
fifteenth the size of the original 
rocket squirted its own jet of 10,000 
pounds of thrust and alighted, like 
a helicopter on its pad, onto the 
surface of the moon. While the 
world watched, on television, Neil 
Armstrong took mankind’s first 
step onto another planet, and then 
he and his companion Edwin Al- 
drin fairly romped about in their 
.buoyant new environment. 

Eight days after the massive lift- 
off from Cape Kennedy, what was 
left of Apollo 11—Armstrong, Al- 
drin and Michael Collins in a flying 
saucer the size of a speedboat 
—bobbed in the Pacific swells 
southwest of Hawaii. They brought 
back with them enough samples of 
the moon to keep scientists busy 
for months, and a colorful pho- 
tographic record for the ages. 
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‘Eagle’ skitters down to the moon ... 


As Armstrong, sealed in his space- 
suit, clambered down the ladder 
from the LM’s “‘porch” into the 
shadow cast by the module on 
the moon’s surface (left below), 
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Aldrin recorded the  historic 
descent. Once down, Armstrong 
tugged (second from left) on the 
lunar equipment conveyor—a lan- 
yard that would lower the Hassel- 


blad camera. Thesame lanyard lat- 
er lifted rock samples into the mod- 
ule. In the two pictures at right, 
Armstrong moves away from the 
module to receive the camera. 








“We’re go!” Neil Armstrong said, 
“Hang tight, we’re go!” and thelu- 
nar module Eagle skittered down 
to the moon’s surface at about 2 
mph (far left). These pictures, 


made by Buzz Aldrin with a 16-mm 
movie camera, show the window 
frame of the LM at left, a shadow 
of a strut of the module, and a cra- 
ter which Armstrong had to avoid 


by using manual controls. As the 
LM came in (last picture), its ex- 
haust stirred up dust, and a land- 
ing probe reached down to touch 
its own shadow on the moon. 


and Armstrong takes a giant step 





Beyond the lunar wasteland, a waiting earth 


A stark beauty all its own, Neil 
Armstrong said as he walked 
around out there. “Like much of 
the high desert of the United 
States,’ he said. ““It’s different, but 
it’s very pretty,” he added, just as 
any polite guest would. Then, upon 
this plain of oddities—.a foreshort- 


ened horizon just two miles away, 
a pull of gravity so faint that he 
weighed only 27 pounds instead of 
his worldly 165—Armstrong gam- 
boled. “‘Actually no trouble to 
walk around,” he said, his boots 
leaving their rippled prints where 
none had been before (overleaf). 


Noon in Dakar, as seen from 
98,000 miles out in space, aboard 
Apollo 11. Down there, back there, 
under a swirling sheath of cloud 
is Africa, every jungly bit of it, 
deserts too. Suez can be seen slic- 
ing up toward the Mediterranean; 
night has fallen in Tibet, there on 





the right. Italy is sunny as it should 
be. No borders on this globe, ex- 
cept the ones the oceans make. 
“Hey, Jim,” the voice on the ra- 
dio crackled, ‘‘T’’mlookingthrough 
the monocular now, and to coin 
an expression, the view is just 
beautiful. It’s out of this world.” 





















The simplest mark of man’s first visit—footprints in the fine moon sand 
4 








Trapping sunbeams and moonquakes 


With precision Aldrin deploys 
Apollo 11’s simple but elegant 
lunar scientific experiments. At 
upper left, he plants a solar wind 
collector, which will provide new 





information about the sun’s com- 
position. During an exposure of 
one hour and 17 minutes, this 
metal screen captured 10 trillion 
atoms blown at supersonic speeds 
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from the sun. Then Aldrin care- 
fully sets up the seismic experi- 
ment (upper right and lower left). 
Still performing splendidly, it has 
recorded numerous small tremors 


e.: 
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believed to be caused by landslides 
in nearby craters—and a moon- 
quake. At lower right, arrayed 
behind Aldrin are the laser reflec- 
tor, the flag and television camera. 
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The LM stands on a 
ionely moonscape 
amid the litter of man 
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Only 125 feet away from Eagle is a rock-strewn crater several feet deep and nearly 80 feet across 
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Safedown on the Pacific and wear- 
ing Biological Isolation Garments, 
onthechancethat they might bring 
germs from the moon, the astro- 
nauts have only time to wave to 
welcomers aboard the Hornet be- 


fore being whisked into quaran- 
tine. At right, Armstrong, Collins 
and Aldrin grin behind glass win- 
dow in quarantine trailer before 
itisloaded aboard a cargo plane 
and flown back home to Houston. 





ısolation for the last leg home to Houston 











by BROCK BROWER 


- Dyke Bridge out there on 
the end of Chappaquiddick, every 
islander knows, isa dangerto man. 
Too narrow, angled all wrong to 
the dirt road, humped up too high 
in the middle, no railings, no warn- 
ing, just all of a sudden, planks 
under your tires. Something was 
bound to happen there someday. 
People living out on Chappy take 
things maybe even slower than 
most islanders, butespecially Dyke 


= A Mary Jo Kopechne 


Road. Anything over 15 miles per 
hour is speeding, and they frown 
hard on the jeeploads of fishermen 
that sometimes bounce through 
there, going a lot faster than that 
to reach the beach. But this black 
Oldsmobile was barrelingback and 
forth over the Dyke Bridge on Fri- 
day, the day ofthe accident—two, 
maybe three times during the day, 
different drivers nobody recog- 
nized. It was going faster than any 
beach buggy ever did. It tore 
through again about 11:30 that 
night, heading toward the beach. 





The pressures of Ted Kennedy’s career and character come to a crossroad 


Ihe Incident at the Dyke 


Then again near | o’clock in the 
morning, Deputy Sheriff Christo- 
pher S. Look, Jr. thought he saw 
it, a car like it anyway, go off 
Main Street down Dyke Road. He 
even tried to talk to the driver who 
wouldn’t talk to him. 

Anyhow, Sylvia, Mrs. Pierre 
Malm’s 21-year-old daughter, lives 
in Dyke House, can’t be more than 
100 yards from the bridge, saw it 
at 11:30 and told her mother. So 
next morning, when two kids came 
and told Mrs. Malm there was a 
car wheel sticking upside down out 
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The afternoon before the accident, Ted 
Kennedy took the tiller and, wearing 
his back brace, sailed his boat Victura 





According to his statement, Senator 
Kennedy was driving down Chappa-, 
quiddick’s main road (toward camera) 
but accidentally turned sharply back to 
the right‘ onto the dirt Dyke Road, 


The edge of Dyke Bridge, where Ken- 
nedy’s car plunged into the pond, shows 
diagonal splinters in the planking, 
gouged by the car’s undercarriage. The 
car flipped over and landed on its top. 
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in the Edgartown Yacht Club Regatta. 
He inherited the craft, a blue-hulled 
Wianno, from his brother Jack. 


You got to be confused, 
you got to hunt, to turn wrong 
down the Dyke Road 


CONTINUED 
right away from the car, out into 
Cape Pogue Pond and, his wife will 
tell you, he doesn’t much like open- 
ing his eyes under water. He even 
thought the car was green. But the 
rear license plate was out ofthe wa- 
ter now. L78/207. He called in on 
the car radio to have L78/207 
checked against the book, and 
asked for the scuba team. 

John Farrar came out about 8:25 
a.m. in the scuba gear some town 
selectmen had made such a fuss 
about the volunteer fire depart- 
ment’s buying, and he had the girl’s 
body up by five minutes to 9. He 
saw her feet, and the sandals, first, 
through the rear window. Her head 


was up against the floor boards in 
the upside-down back of the car, 
where the last air would have been. 
A back window was blown, so he 
got her out through there, with a 
few twists and tugs. But that four-, 
five-knot tide was taking her right 
away from him. He had to put a 
line around her neck and have the 
chief pull to get her ashore. 

By then, the chief had the word 
back on the license from his office, 
and he couldn’t believe it, or at 
least couldn’t believe that was who 
the driver was, but he put out an 
all-points alarm for the owner, 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy. 
Then, a little after 9, the girl in his 
office called back. She said never 





Edgartown’s chief of police, Dominick 
Arena, was at Dyke Bridge when he 
learned Kennedy had arrived at the sta- 
tion to report accident that had taken 
place at least nine hours _earlier. 





mind, the senator was already 
there, wanted to talk to him. 

Senator Kennedy wrote out a 
statement for the chief, with the 
legal help of his friend Paul Mark- 
ham. “Get me Markham!” was 
apparently the first thing he said 
to anybody when he arrived, drip- 
ping wet, back at the party. 

“On July 18, at approximately 
11:15 p.m.—” Now how does that 
Jibe with when Sheriff Look thinks 
he seen him?—“‘I was driving my 
car on Main Street, Chappaquid- 
dick, to get the ferry back to Ed- 
gartown. I was unfamiliar with the 
road—”’ But hasn’t he been com- 
ing to the island all his grown life? 
He’s been on Chappy. You been 
on Chappy once, you know there’s 
only the one hot-top road. You’re 
either on it, headed for the ferry, 
or you’re on dirt, headed some- 
where else, “—and turned right 


onto Dyke Road instead of bear- 
inghard left on Main Street.” Hard 
left? Main Street’s got the only 
lights, and a white line swinging 
right around the curve, right down 





the middle of it. You got to be 
mighty confused, you got to hunt 
to turn wrong down Dyke Road, 
and it washboards enough to let 
you know you aren’t on any hot 
top. You’re goingto the beach, not 
no ferry, that way. 

“After proceeding for approxi- 
mately half a mile on Dyke Road, 
I descended a hill—’’ How can you 
call that little rise a hill? 
‘“—and came upon a narrow 
bridge. The car went off the side 
of the bridge.”’ Bound to happen 
to somebody, that much. You can 
see how he went straight off. That 
long, wide scratch, what do you bet 
that was the differential? 

‘““There was one passenger in the 
car with me, one Miss Mary—” 
Chief Arena said he left a blank, 
didn’t know how to spell Mary Jo 
Kopechne’s last name. ‘‘—a for- 
mer secretary of my brother, Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy. The car 
turned over and sank into the wa- 
ter, and landed with the roof rest- 
ing on the bottom. I attempted to 
open the door and the window of 


the car but had no recollection of 
how I got out ofthe car. Icame to 
the surface and repeatediy dove 
down to the car in an attempt to 
see if the passenger was still in the 
car.’ With that tide? It was start- 
ing to come in then, at least three 
knots, would’ve pushed him right 
away from there. ““I was unsuccess- 
ful in the attempt.” And he’s got 
that bad back too. 

‘“‘] was exhausted and in a state 
of shock. I recall walking back to 
where my friends were eating.” 


Had to walk right by the Dyke . 


house a hundred yards away. And 
the David Smith place. Lights on 
in both. Dave Smith’s son Tom, 
he’s 4, won’t sleep without a light 
on. Telephones both places. Tele- 
phones in houses the whole mile 
and a quarter he had to go back to 
reach the Lawrence place, where 
his friends were. They sure disap- 
peared off this island fast. ‘There 
wasacar parked in front ofthecot- 
tage and I climbed into the back 
seat. I then asked for someone to 
bring me back to Edgartown. I re- 


sus 


member walking around for a pe- 
riod of time and then going back 
to my hotel room.” How did he 
get across once the ferry was tied 
up? ““When I fully realized what 
had happened this morning I im- 
mediately contacted the police.” 
Nine hours later. 

Nine hours after it happened, 
soon after 8 in the morning, Dick 
Hewitt’s running the ferry then, 
and he and Stevie Ewing first see 
Kennedy go back across from Ed- 
gartown to Chappy with two other 
men. The three men hang around 
the ferry shack in Chappy for may- 
be 20 minutes. Then Dick and 
Stevie. go up to them and mention 
the accident. “I just heard about 
it,” one of them says, and that’s 
when they pick right up and take 
off back on the ferry to Edgar- 
town. Nobody knows why they 
went to Chappy that morning, or 
why they hung around the shack. 
But they went back to Edgartown 
to report to the police. 

Chief Arena finally released the 
statement that Saturday afternoon, 
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Scuba diver John Farrar (above), an Island 
expert swimmer, had difficulty recov- Pocha 
ering Miss Kopechne’s body because of Pond 





the swift tide rip. It took him 25 min- 
utes to extricate it from the vehicle. 


When Kennedy’s sedan (left) was 
hauled from the pond, both doors were 
closed but all windows except the left 
rear were smashed. Kennedy said that 
he dove repeatedly in a rescue attempt. 
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Kenned)y left party at Lawrence House, 
turned sharp right onto the Dyke Road 
at (1) instead of staying on the main 


The rented house on Chappaquiddick 
Island, where Kennedy and a few 


friends attended the party, is a two-bed- 
room cottage owned by Sidney K. Law- 
rence, a lawyer from Scarsdale, N.Y. 





road to the ferry. At (2) the car went 
off Dyke Bridge. He walked the mile 
and a quarter back to Lawrence House. 
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Was he, at this’stage 
of his life, all that mature? 
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two more hours after the one hour 
he’d promised Kennedy he’d hold 
off until he heard from him again, 
from Hyannis Port. Right after its 
release, Kennedy’s lawyer friend 
Markham did call, asked Arena 
not to release the statement. 

The charge was leaving the scene 
of an accident, for which Kennedy 
received a suspended sentence on 
July 25. And that night on TV, he 
answered some of the questions, 
but not all. He’d gotten to Edgar- 
town, he said, by impulsively swim- 
ming—though exhausted and in 
shock—across the 250-yard cut. 
He’d spent some of those terrible 
hours wondering “whether some- 
how the awful weight... . might in 
some way pass from my shoul- 
ders.” In an appeal reminiscent of 
Richard Nixon’s 1952 Checkers 
speech—though more self-con- 
demning—he asked for a response 
from the citizens of his state that 
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would return him, exorcised, to 
the Senate. 

Thousands of letters, telegrams 
and phone calls showed that most 
of his constituents want him in 
the Senate. On July 30, he an- 
nounced that he would run for re- 
election in 1970. And, as politicians 
almost always do, he said that if 
elected he would serve the full six- 
year term. 

Among the islanders the talk is 
still that it was bound to happen 
on that Dyke Bridge to somebody, 
someday. But what the island 
didn’t know is that what was 
bound to happen someday, to 
somebody, on that Dyke Bridge 
was bound to happen, or some- 
thing like it—judging after some 
months of watching him, noticing 
the way he was feeling, the way he 
was going—to Ted Kennedy. 


Ixss- 


He would tick off the initials in 


a quick, dirty whisper, barely au- 
dible under the heavy load of af- 
fability he is always carrying, but 
the room would immediately shift. 
He’d be maybe in his Senate cham- 
bers, or in a hotel suite, anywhere 
semiprivate. Not that many peo- 
ple, time enough and room enough 
to get around to everybody: ‘‘How 
are you? Nice to see you.” But un- 
der his breath, “T.M.B.S.,” and 
certain types would suddenly start 
leaving. Good types. Dick Drayne, 
his press secretary. Dun Gifford, 
his legislative aide. Even Dave 
Burke, his administrative aide. Not 
Bobby types. All sound, sensi- 
ble, welcome Teddy types. But 
“T.M.B.S.,” and they’d fade be- 
cause that was the intramural dis- 
tress signal. Ted’s alarum. A little 
let-up here. A little relief, some mo- 
mentary give in this tight surround 
that had his life blocked out in 
Schedule Cards, whom he’s sup- 
posed to see next, even Call Cards, 
whom he’s supposed to telephone 
next. ““T.M.B.S.” because he’d 
had it—maybe even more than 
momentarily, the suspicion grew 
—with his every move being 
watched, figured, by friend and 
Machiavel alike, for its then pos- 
sible 1972 significance. So it would 
be the big, sweet-apple, ““Nice-to- 
see-you’” smile for the innocents in 
the room, but for the staff, back 
off, clear out, there’s too much 
pressure here, too many pols, too 
many aides, there are just plain 
T.M.B.S. here. 

Too Many Blue Suits. 

And the funny thing is that they 
don’t really wear that much blue. 
Burke sometimes, but Drayne fa- 
vors brown, and Gifford and the 
others tend mostly toward grays. 
Matter of fact, the one who puts 
on the blue suit most often, the big 
serge shoulders, the North Boston 
polthreads, the solid, serious, club- 
by, both-feet-on-the-Senate-floor 
uniform, is Ted Kennedy. 

Looks good on him too. Adds 
dignity, even a little eld to his 37 
years. The dark blue fills out his 
big frame, cuts down on his boy- 
ish coloring, picks up the slight 
gray in his wavy, razor-cut hair, 
obscures the rumple his back brace 
sometimes makes, generally, som- 
berly, mutes his youth. Down there 
on the Senate floor, standing qui- 
etly beside Mike Mansfield, just be- 


The senator’s wife Joan, surrounded by 
nephews and nieces, listened to a folk 
Mass given this summer at Arlington 
National Cemetery on the first anni- 
versary of Robert Kennedy’s death. 


fore the opening noon bell, he 
could almost get away with look- 
ing like the hard-working, right- 
thinking, C.P.A. nephew being 
brought into the money side of a 
dull family business. 

He worries the suit jacket a lit- 
tle sometimes—unbuttoning and 
buttoning the second button across 
his waist, the same way his broth- 
er Jack did—but that is about his 
only nervous habit in a calm, flat, 
much-schooled manner of deliv- 
ery. How come everybody remem- 
bers he cheated on his Spanish 
exam at Harvard, but nobody ever 
remembers he won the moot court 
competition at Virginia Law 
School? Down on that Senate 
floor, no classmate was ever filling 
in for him, taking this turn. 


Sei: after some hours watch- 
ing this studied, sartorially perfect 
performance, and many hours 
spent closer to him, doubts did be- 
gin to crop up. Was he genuinely, 
at this uncertain, much augured 
stage of his life, all that mature? 
Was he really, in the terrible rush 
of events after Bob’s death, all that 
ready for next things? Was he ac- 
tually, after such tragedy, all that 
recovered and, ultimately, in the 
face of such tragedy, all that re- 
signed? T.M.B.S., allright, and did 
he perhaps feel, somewhere deep 
down, that one ofthose Too Many 
Blue Suits was his own? 
Unbelievable. Rank political 
heresy. If it wasn’t Joe, it would 
be Jack, and if it wasn’t Jack, it 
would be Bob, and ifit wasn’t Bob, 
it would be Ted, and didn’t he say 
himself, in Worcester, Mass. al- 
most a year ago, that he was pick- 
ing up the fallen standard? But, as 
one of the family, cousin Joseph F. 
Gargan—the man who rented that 
house for the party out on Chappy 
—-pointed out, very late one night, 
‘““Yes, he picked up the standard. 
But you can pick up the standard 
without picking up the Presidency. 
The standard is the causes, the 
work, the poor, the blacks. ... . 
He’s got other things on his mind 
than being President.” It took a 
while, many months, and a lot of 
distance covered, to begin to un- 
derstand what those other things 
might be, to sense the confusion 
and indecision—the very fact ofhhis 
maybe not really wanting to run at 
all in 1972—through all that big 
politics, that dark blue suiting..... 
A late April eve in Arctic Vil- 
lage. Sounds like some place in 
north Disneyland, but no, tiny as 
itis, really up there, some 110 miles 
above the Arctic Circle, where we 


were grounded. Ted Kennedy and 
a whole planeload of people, down 
on the fifth leg of a 3,600-mile, 
cross-tundra poverty investigation 
that surely wouldn’t be happening 
except that his brother promised. 
In the morning, at Anchorage, an 
aging film star named George Mur- 
phy had left the trip, taking two 
Republican extras, Senators Bell- 
mon and Saxbe, with him, com- 
plaining that the junket was a Ken- 
nedy publicity stunt, “‘overpro- 
duced.” Everything pointed, with 
polar certainty, to a political brou- 
haha for Ted Kennedy. 

Even up there, which is nowhere, 
still the same obsessional thinking 
about his political power, his pre- 
sumed presidential ambitions. 
“This isn’t Air Force One yet,” 
mumbled the lone representative of 
the departed Republicans, back in- 
side the C-130. Earlier in the morn- 
ing, another reporter had tried to 
lighten the tense mood on board 
the C-130: “I told you to see that 
Murphy got his box lunch on 
time.” Ted could give that a big 
grin. An inveterate kidder, he 
could do more. As he passed by the 
day’s box lunches, he whipped out 
a pen and wrote quickly on a few 
of them. “Murphy”... “Mur- 
phy” ... ‘“Murphy.” 


B.. the kidding, in the long run, 
couldn’t conceal the worry. The 
worry and fatigue that began to 
overtake him when partisan poli- 
tics started to get at him. ““..... po- 
litical occasions ... those are the 
legitimate times ... opponents to 
take you on,” he tried to argue the 
limits to such things one late night. 
“.... general public will accept 
that...” He was struggling for 
neutral words, trying not to sound 
too personal, and that is almost al- 
ways how he talks in private, when 
what he’s saying hasn’t all been 
mapped out ahead of time. ‘“ 
shorthand way of communica- 
tions,” he admits. ““.... in the fam- 
ily... being close... almost feel 
each other... but I’m not sure 
it's a complete advantage.” 

He wasn’t wearing the blue suit 
—-a polo shirt instead, open at the 
collar—and the youth, the belea- 
guered youth, began to come 
through. The wedge of chest hair 
bristling out ofthe V-neck was sur- 
prisingly gray, but otherwise he 
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Kennedy chases a football at Hickory 
Hill. The afternoon this picture was 
taken, he flew to the Coast, against 
the advice of his political advisers, 
to visit strike leader Cesar Chavez. 





Now he was all on his own 
in cıircumstances that were 
unnatural, wrong for hım 
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was suddenly a big, boiling broth 
of an Irish boy, his restlessness, all 
his anxiety clearly showing. He 
pulled out of his satchel—an inch 
atatime, jokingagain—a silver hip 
flask. “First time I’ve used it.” 
Bobby’s. A touch of shock at that 
—a stop: the unmentionable ... 
but then he quickly got going on 
an unending Kennedy subject. 

““It’s timing. You have to know 
when the time is right... .. You 
know, it isn’t enough just to be a 
Kennedy. There is a zime for Ken- 
nedys.... and you have to know 
when that time is. You have to 
know what the country is ready 
OR 


A tough and unwelcome deci- 
sion, and what was making it even 
tougher, more onerous for Ted 
Kennedy wasthe stark fact thatthe 
other Kennedys who could worry 
it through with him—the father, 
the older brothers who used to 
watch out for the kid brother, the 
youngest, never the brightest inthe 
family—weren’t there to help any- 
more. ‘“He has nobody to talk to,” 
his sister Mrs. Jean Smith put it 
with a terrible simplicity, and as 
she went down the list, the losses 
lengthened out into an utter lone- 
liness. ‘He had a tremendous ad- 
miration for Dad.” Used to call 
him on the phone at least once a 
week, but now his father is inca- 
pacitated. ‘“He was very close to 
Jack in a different way. Jack 
adored having him around, got a 
vicarious pleasure out of Teddy’s 
doing things that he couldn’t do.” 
The time Ted went off:the skijump 
while campaigning in Wisconsin, 
never done it before, but landed on 
his feet. The time he rode a bronc 
while campaigning in Montana, 
never done that before either, but 
stayed on a good five seconds. 
Then, the time aboard the Caroline 
when Jack decided all right, they’d 
all heard enough about what a hot 
pilot Ted was supposed to be, Ted 
was going to land the Caroline at 
the Las Vegas airport. And he did, 
never having, God knows, done 
that before either, with a few extra 
bounces. ..... “With Bobby, he 
had the same thing he did with 
Dad. Teddy depended on his judg- 
ment.” His closest brother, the one 
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he tagged after the most, perhaps 
the deepest loss of all, the most un- 
reachable. ‘“We’re terribly close,’ 
admitted Mrs. Smith. They used to 
be two roly-poly babies, then two 
kids with the same fat legs, play- 
ing forgotten fantasy games to- 
gether in the Palm Beach sands. 
“But it’s hard to find a substitute 
for Bobby... .” 

Not only was he all on his own, 
but allon his own in circumstances 
that were unnatural, disorienting, 
wrong for him. Ironically, in 
Washington he began to find him- 
selfup against the same kind ofvin- 
dictive White House politics that 
he feared would hamper Bob in 
1968, that led him for so long to 
oppose Bob’s running for the Pres- 
idency. “I opposed it because I felt 
the issues... .. despite his deep feel- 
ing for them... . the issues were 
going to get lost... .. that it would 
turn into a personal kind of con- 
flict.’’ He had always heretofore 
shied from that kind of conflict, 
looked, more than any other Ken- 
nedy, for the way to go along in 
order to get along. “If there were 
five people in a room, I might not 
like two ofthem,” Mrs. Smith says. 
““He’d find something in all five of 
them.” Yet already—even this ear- 
ly on—his every stand on an issue, 
particularly against the ABM, was 
being personalized by the Repub- 
licans, puffed up into a diabolical 
move against Richard Nixon, three 
years before any such stratagem 
would have been even vaguely ten- 
able. He was inclined to see Nix- 
on’s own insecurities behind this 
devil hunting. “‘Quite frankly.... 
he’s uneasy with me.” But Ted 
Kennedy hadn’t been all that easy 
himself with the premature aggra- 
vation, the endless distraction of 
this unremitting criticism. “The 


“only thing to do,” he tried to in- 


sist, rather balefully, “is keep talk- 
ing involvement on the substantive 
issues.” 


I: point is, whether or not he 
really ever believed the political 
pressure would diminish, he want- 
edto believe it would. The fact that 
it didn’t, wouldn’t, had actually be- 
gun to sour him on public life, turn 
him in other directions than to- 
ward.a distant and pretty definitely 
unwanted Presidency. ‘“Youknow, 





there are so many things that are 
so much more important than 
that.’”’ Important to him: his kids, 
the Cape, his boat, going over to 
the Edgartown Regatta, simply 
getting away for his own fun. “I 
love to sail into oneofthose Maine 
harbors where nobody knows you 
. . .„couldn’t care less.’’ Very much 
the way the islanders too have 
treated him. ‘“It’s the only way I 
can get off by myself. Butcan’ttake 
the tiller t00 long... back... 
always leaning against something. 
...”” He even started going in for 
a kind of horseplay that passed be- 
yond mere kidding, that amounted 
almost to a rebellion against his 
own present circumstances. He 
lasted out that grueling Alaskan 
trip, for instance, by dint of steady, 
purposeful, tireless work. But on 
the last leg home to Washington, 
D.C., bycommercial jet, after a few 


Wearing a neck brace, Ted Kennedy attends 


quick ones, what Boston pols call 
““pops,” he suddenly let up, almost 
euphorically. At some lost hour of 
sleepless air-travel time, a pillow 
—-one ofthose fluff bricks designed 
to keep opium-eaters wakeful 
—suddenly flew down the aisle, 
whizzing past all our ears. The 
stewardess intercepted. “I figure 
we lose 60 votes every time this 
happens,’ one of his staff said, 
“but it’s worth it.” And then there 
arose a rhythmic chant that all of 
us, a little manic ourselves, slowly 
took up, led in round style by the 
senator from Massachusetts, who 
could hardly be accused of play- 
ing to any very powerful interest 
group: “E-s-s-kimo power! E-s-s- 
kimo power! E-s-s-kimo power!” 

A month later, he waseven more 
happily rebellious, irrepressibly his 
own man on. trip to Calexico in 
support of Cesar Chavez’ grape 





Mary Jo Kopechne’s funeral in Plymouth, Pa., his first appearance since the accident 


strike—first off, by virtue of hav- 
ing, against all sane and politic ad- 
vice, decided to go at all. His staff 
had been dead set against the trip, 
for “the obvious reasons,” i.e., 
danger of assassination, height- 
ened by direct threats against 
Chavez’ life but also because he 
was identified enough already with 
the strikers, why hurt himself 
more with other, less sympathetic 
groups? So he’d been on the phone 
to Chavez, and Chavez under- 
stood, as of Thursday, really did 
understand that he couldn’t come. 

But at the end of a touch foot- 
ball game at Hickory Hill on Sat- 
urday, Ted handed off to a team- 
mate, not the ball, but a note. A 
piece of Ethel’s black-bordered sta- 
tionery with “LA nonstop—6 p.m. 
—Friendship” at the top of a list 
of airflights. *“‘Come on, come on, 
run, run, run. Shall we go see Ce- 


sar? Can you make it? Hurry, 
hurry, hurry.” It was 4:30 p.m., 
and by 10 of5he had placed a call 
from the airport to Dave Burke, 
the most unbending of the advis- 
ers who did not want him to go. 
‘“‘Dave, I’m going to L.A. Are you 
coming with me?” By 6 o’clock 
Burke was at the airport, and five 
minutes later, a very small, un- 
washed party—about half a touch 
football team—was airborne for 
California. 

“Why ah we heah? What ah we 
doing heah?”” they began to ask 
each other in blatant imitation of 
Bob Kennedy. ‘Because Dave 
wanted to go so bad,” said Ted. 
“Look at Dave... ask him if he’s 
having a good time.” Burke, one 
seat behind, fuming, muttering, 
choking on old advice. Finally 
somebody suggested Kennedy was 
maybe being just plain stubborn. 





*‘Stubborn. That’s it. I’m the de- 
fiant one.” 

The next day he rode a flat-bed 
truck right into the Mexican- 
American heart, delivered to the 
grape-pickers not a droning, dull- 
writ speech—that he threw away 
—but almost a harangue— ‘Viva 
la huelga! Cesar is my brother!” Af- 
terward: “But now I’ve gone on 
down there and stood on up there 
with Cesar, and I’m not in nearly 
as good a position to go to the 
growers and sit on down and talk 
it on out with them and get some- 
thing done. But Cesar’s people 
don’t know that. I was there and 
it gives them a boost..... it helps 
them go on... ..” 

He didn’t call a single political 
soul in all of California, carried ev- 
erybody else’s bags, positively de- 
lighted in a little of “the light and 
gay.” “Every morning this week 


I’ve woken up wanting to g0... 
and then I see those guys all day, 
they’re at me with all the reasons 
for not going. And they’re right, 
their reasons are right. But every 


“ morning I wake up and I want to 


o. This morning? I’m here.” 
8 


Ike very next day, back in 
Worcester, while the Apollo 10 as- 
tronauts were still racing toward 
the moon, Ted Kennedy got up to 
speak at the dedication ofa library 
named after Robert H. Goddard 
—the founder of American, and 
world, rocketry—and promptly 
asked for a cut-back in future funds 
for the space program. 

And the day after that, he 
walked into his office at 11 o’clock, 
determined to go on the Senate 
floor that noon to blast military 
glory-seeking on Hamburger Hill. 
The staff already had a Ted Ken- 
nedy speech in the works for de- 
livery at the Fordham commence- 
ment exercises, carefully outlining 
his opposition to the Vietnam war. 
Why blow allthose well-writ words 
by trying to do everything in two 
minutes? Because he was fed up, 
that’s why, appalled at what had 
been happening on that bloody 
hill, and it was just that simple, 
we’re wasting time, there’s only 
an hour, let’s get going on a 
statement. 

Depth research into the presi- 
dential motivation behind that Ted 
Kennedy move has been funded by 
the opposition, but it really should 
be studied along the lines of this 
growing, blue-eyed rebelliousness, 
in light of all these other recalci- 
trancies. He had been defiantly 
doing and mordantly saying exact- 
ly what he felt like doing and say- 
ing, moving wherever compassion 
led him on the big issues, wherev- 
er instant feelingtook him on small 
matters. 

As when a lady ahead of him in 
an airport corridor was struggling 
with her heavy suitcase, had given 
up struggling, was shoving it along 
the floor like a small house. ‘I 
shouldn’t...,’” he whispered, full 
of mischief, but ran forward. 
“Hurry, hurry, hurry, come on, 
we’ll be late,” already striding 
ahead of her protests with the bag 
in hand. ““You know, you look like 
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Honey Fitz’s grandchild 
stores up 
memories for despair 
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Senator Kennedy—Ted Kenne- 
dy,” she said, trying to keep up. 
‘You know,” said Ted, ‘‘you’re 
the second person who’s told me 
that today.” She said how her 
whole family were going to work 
for Ted because “I think he really 
believes all the things he says he 
does, and he really believes in what 
Bobby believed in.’ Ted was very 
dubious. “Do you think so?” Yes, 
she really did, and you know you 
really do look a lot like him, don’t 
people tell you thata lot? Well, yes, 
Ted allowed, sometimes they do. 
*“Of course it’s a good thing you’re 
not, she said, “because I couldn’t 
let you carry that because you 
know, he hurt his back and can’t 
carry and lift things.” “Is that so?” 
said Ted. But he was very, very du- 
bious. ‘He probably wouldn’t ask 
to carry your bag anyway, that 
Kennedy fellow.... ” 

That was how he was beginning 
to approach more and more mat- 
ters that impinged too closely on 
his sense of life. Yes, the same Ted 
Kennedy who had, for years, pa- 
tiently, modestly bided his time 
among the senior citizens of the 
Senate, who had, quite right, al- 
ways sought and followed the ad- 
vice of his staff, his friends, his el- 
ders, his betters. All that deference, 
certainly, but at the same time, the 
Ted Kennedy who has always been 
the best judge, among all the Ken- 
nedys, of the fateful role of timing 
in any man’s career, or life. Who 
was beginning, under the stress of 
loss and loneliness, to know not 
only his own mind, but the limits 
of any mind. ‘I can’t figure it all 
out,’ he recently said, rumpling 
back his hair with both hands, eas- 
ing his skull. ““I am so tired of try- 
ing to figure everything out!” Who, 
above all, was determined not to 
lose, not to have stolen from him, 
the one thing everybody else had 
tried to excuse away—the very 
thing that kept him this outspoken 
and free-wheeling and, at the very 
least, impolitic—his own stubborn 
and sweet and unfinished and 
somehow still, at least until the 
tragedy out on Dyke Road, still 
light-hearted youth. 

However: in arguing his person- 
al youth in this slightly silvery man- 
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ner—and especially now, with this 
sudden tarnishing—it would be a 
mistake to overlook his political 
growth. That, by even his harshest 
critics, has been judged impressive. 
Six years ago, as one of President 
Kennedy’s administrative officials 
puts it, his interests were “just so 
damned parochial. I’d talk to him 
about the national interest, and all 
he’d talk about was the Springfield, 
Mass. arsenal.” That parochialism 
had long since vanished into the 
depths of his concern over Viet- 
nam, the ABM, a new approach to 
Communist China, every aspect of 
the national interest. In fact, that 
concern was the serious side of his 
recent rebelliousness, what made 
him move so boldly, as he says him- 
self, ‘from the microcosm to the 
macrocosm.” 


Ba the political philosophy 
he had been outlining, issue by is- 
sue, was one of drastically reor- 
dered priorities, specifically via a 
challenge to the military side of the 
budget. The tactic—as any old pol- 
itician would know—had been to 
take advantage of a change in pub- 
lic mood, break down the fixed at- 
titude that the military budget was 
sacrosanct. That is why the defeat 
of the ABM became so important 
to Kennedy. What was directly at 
stake here was not presidential pol- 
itics but senatorial politics. 

For a while, he even thought se- 
riously about becoming a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. 
Should he maybe go on that pow- 
erful body, stacked with conserva- 
tives, and argue against unneces- 
sary military expenditures from in- 
side the Senate establishment? But 
the best advice, from a very knowl- 
edgeable source, said: ‘Stay out- 
side. Use your outside authority. 
Look at the military budget from 
a national-interest point of view, 
not from a military-services point 
of view.” 

But he couldn’t stay too far out- 
side, because he is simply not by 
nature an outsider, either the way 
Jack was, from insouciance, or the 
way Bob was, from impatience. 
When the chance came to run 
against Senator Russell B. Long 
for Democratic Whip, he was not 
making a national power play. 


Rather, he was joiningin, position- 
ing himself within the Senate, seek- 
ing out his own spot, something he 
felt he had to do, both to help the 
liberals gain the hegemony in the 
Senate Democratic party and to 
survive psychologically himself. ‘I 
felt that coming back to the Sen- 
ate’—something it was desperate- 
ly hard for him to do after Bob’s 
death— ‘coming into this year, I 
had to become involved and active 
and busy. It was important for me 
to do that ... in very personal 
terms... .” He actually looked on 
the Whip’s job as a refuge, as suf- 
ficient excuse to the public at large 
that he was otherwise importantly 
engaged, let the clamoring cease. 

It was a classic misjudgment, 
though the sort of mistake a still 
young man might well make about 
Just how many free choices he real- 
ly does have about his own future. 
Not only did the clamor increase, 
but the Whip’s job touched off the 
first vague animosity toward him 
within the Senate. Particularly 
from his old leonine friend, Ev 
Dirksen, who had to watch the 
young whippersnapper across the 
aisle ease his way into the Senate 
power structure, grow in the kind 
of influence that is flagging for Ev 
—the wheeler-dealership that any 
President, but especially an out- 
party President like Nixon, has to 
grant an in-party Senate leader. 
The confrontation has been com- 





pared to David versus Goliath, but 
it was really much more King Saul 
versus David. The old monarch, af- 
ter openinghis courtto the fairand 
talented youth, relaxing to the 
strains of his dulcet harp, suddenly 
had a flash of intemperate, mad se- 
nility and was looking around for 
a spear to throw at him..... 

Still, even if Ted misjudged, he 
was nevertheless acting very much 
according to his own private deter- 
minations about his senatorial ca- 
reer— ‘to pursue a real sort of 
growth based upon my own expe- 
rience.’’ Ted could speak of Bob’s 
quite different, much more aggres- 
sive Senate career, entering high- 
style with “the most intimate kinds 
of knowledge... civil rights, the 
missile crisis, the test ban..... I 
entered with different problems in 
terms of identity.’ He was at last 
beginning to grow into his own 
identity—his own place inside the 
Jostling “Club.” 

There he might have remained, 
unpressured, if, as Ed McCor- 
mack, his opponent in his first elec- 
toral contest, once said, his name 
were only Edward Moore. But his 
name is not just Edward Moore. 
It is finally Kennedy. ““What is 
that?” his brother-in-law Steve 


Smith speculates. “A legacy? Part- 
ly myth, partly great expecta- 
tions?” All of these things, and it 
was because he was so bound by 
the legacy, so deeply immured in 


the myth, above all because he felt 
so overwhelmed by the great expec- 
tations, that he sought the kind of 
escape he did last month at the Ed- 
gartown Regatta. Hehadtriedthat 
way out before; some thought his 
drinking had got beyond the 
strains it was supposed to relieve, 
and there were parties for tightly 
knit Kennedy loyalists—similar to 
the one out on Chappy that week. 
“The possibility of heavy drinking 
by Senator Kennedy will fall with- 
in the scope of this investigation,”” 
Dukes County Prosecutor Walter 
Steele said, but finally leveled no 
charges of that nature. 
Butwhatcouldn’tfallwithin that 
investigation was the pressure to- 
ward 1972 that helped push him to 
follyonthat Dyke Bridge. Constant 
pressure from Democratic politi- 
cians who forced him as far for- 
ward as they could, yet still held 
him to be, in their skeptical esti- 
mates, an ultimately untested, 
maybe dubious candidate. “I just 
don’t know about Ted,” one of 
them said recently. ‘He can win. 
Et cetera, et cetera. But does he 
have the guts? I just don’t know.” 
Ted never answered them direct- 
ly. He procrastinated. “I don’t feel 
any pressure in terms of time. Oth- 
ers may feel that for me, but I 
don’t.”” But, more important, he 
spoke through his own character. 
He has allthe Kennedy traits, but 
mixed in their own fateful, telltale 









On May 29 this year, which would have 
been John F. Kennedy’s 52nd birthday, 
Rose Kennedy and son Ted stood by 
the Kennedy home at 83 Beals Street 
in Brookline. They were attending a 


manner. He has the energy, the 
flexibility, the courage, even the fa- 
talism—had earned that in hisown 
right, too, not just adopted it. His 
own first brush with death, inmany 
ways so similar to the accident out 
on Dyke Bridge, came in 1964 
when he crashed on a charter flight 
returning to Massachusetts from 
Washington, D.C. He could hear 
people outside crying, don’t go 
back in there, everybody’s dead, 
the plane is going to burn, and 
couldn’t even raise a cry for help 
from his paralyzed body. Senator 
Birch Bayh finally dragged him 
out. This time he apparently got 
out himself. But while this fatalism 
caused Jack to become somewhat 
of a stoic and turned Bob into an 
evangelical, it has done something 
else to Ted. It has made him, in 
combination with his youth andall 
the pressure, a hedonist. 

“He is the enjoyer,’’ says a close 
associate, “or at least the more 
open enjoyer.”” He’s always had, 
accordingto Mrs. Smith, “justthat 
temperament—bring you along 
with him, all go out and play, sail 
when it was freezing cold, find 
yourself out there, wondering 
why.” Lately, however, this play- 
fulness seemed to have gained even 
greater importance for him. Not 
above compassion on the issues, or 
hard work on the real problems, 
but definitely beyond the knock- 
down, drag-out, daily political 
musclings. ‘“T.M.B.S.’’ He seemed 
determined on finding some fun in 
this life, almost frenetic about it. 
He shouldn’t still be skiing, but he 
kept at it because that’s at least one 
of the ways he’d prefer to go. In 
fact, allrisks—even those to his po- 


litical chances—were equally dis- 
dained. Of the possibility of his 
own life being suddenly cut off, he 
simply said, ““I’Il get it some way, 
I suppose...that’s it... .” And 
this attitude had convinced his 
closest friends that he really didn’t 
want to go in 1972, not for any rea- 
son. *“Unlike his brothers,’’ one of 
them said recently, “he just doesn’t 
have the burning zeal to do it, at a 
point when the decision is close.” 
But Mansfield’s estimate was: ““It’s 
preordained. With Ted, I’m afraid 
it’s not a question of choice, but a 
matter of destiny.” 

That is, untillast month, when he 
set out in that black Oldsmobile 
along Dyke Road to meet an en- 
tirely other destiny. The tragedy of 
the accident alone—the death of 
Mary Jo—might have ended 1972 
as a matter of destiny, but the fact 
that heleftthesceneoftheaccident 
—“indefensible,’” he himself said 
on TV-—-has perhaps ended 1972 
even as a question of choice. 

So he went into seclusion, back 
inside the family compound, with 
that tight surround of aides and 
retainers closing in upon him 
again. Too lateto protect him from 
himself, but still able, possibly, to 
protect him from the outside con- 
sequences. If they do, there will 
still be mourning, mourning that 
this time a Kennedy has caused 
himself. And the tragic irony 
—Jeave aside thesufferingand guilt 
that drove him into seclusion, 
though it’s hardly possible to put 
them aside—is that he just might 
possibly, with a little more time, 
have found the strength of char- 
acter to refuse 1972 on his own. 
Within the Senate he was grad- 
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ceremony which made the house a his- 
toric site, reminding both, perhaps, of 
happier days (above) when Jack, Bob- 
by and Ted Kennedy could smile to- 
gether at the White House in 1962. 


ually, credibly building a record 
that was not simply something to 
run on, but was an expression of 
liberal principles that he sincerely 


‚ felt, that gave him reason enough 


to stay in the Senate and seek his 
power and effect there rather than 
in the White House. Of late, he 
had been inclined toward a tough- 
er, less go-along stance on the 
floor, and on Vietnam he had de- 
termined to make himself felt not 
only on the floor, but in moves 
that reached outside the Senate. 


Wa I ask myself is “What 
can I do?” ” he said one day. “I 
can stand up and speak out... 
and get credit for that. But istthere 
something else I can do that will 
really help... that will get some- 
thing done about it. Last week, a 
couple of weeks ago... no one 
maybe knows it, no... but I 
went over to see Kissinger. We 
talked for a long time and I told 
him how I felt.... you know, 
the death rates up, the battles are 
escalating. Then Nixon made the 
speech. I don’t know, but maybe 
I helped.... maybe without mak- 
ing a lot of noise you can get this 
thing working. . . .” Conscion- 
able political realism. 

Still, there were moments when 
something much less certain 
showed in his face. Normally it is 
a happy, cheeky face. There are 
claims around that it has grown 
jowlier lately, but right on his of- 
fice wall hangs a picture of himself 
with President Kennedy back in 
1962, with a huge bulge popping 
out one side of his jaw, and a 
scrawled note from J.F.K.: ‘““Hon- 
ey Fitz’s grandchild stores nuts for 
winter.” His face still has those 
same cheery, chunky lines, hasn’t 
changed that much, basically, from 
its young, fat-beaming applehood. 

‚But when it falls—as it would 
when the talk had been too much 
about Bob—-it utterly goes. Not 
into any other expression. Simply 
into a void. 

At that point, Honey Fitz’s 
grandchild is right back to 
tragedy, storing memories for 
despair, and the urge to leave 
him alone, leave him immediately, 
is overwhelming. « 
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At peace, weeks before the accident, Kennedy sunned on the breakwater at Hyannis Port 
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was very lucky—I had a 
very happy childhood. I lived 
in the country and we were a 
close family who always liked 
each other alot. My parents are 
artists, intellectuals, and what- 
ever they gave us to do—I 
mean what was around to be 
looked at—was perfect. There 
was this incredible thing which 
I’ve never seen since, the abil- 
ity of four people (my parents, 
my brother and me) to sit to- 
gether in one little room and 
each do his own thing and nev- 
er talk—and then suddenly to 
come together in the same 
room as one functioning unit. 


One film turns life upside 





8 
down for the new star named / \ | | 


“T’m not a kid,” says Actress Ali Mac- 
Graw. But even at age 30 she is very 
much the New Girl of 1969 after her 
first film, Goodbye, Columbus. “I don’t 
want suddenly to have my whole life 
turned upside down. It was so alarm- 
ing that you can’t imagine. I mean, it 
was a marvelous surprise when I got 
such good’reviews and I thought, O.K., 
that’s ii—now on to the next thing.” 
But her performance as Brenda, the 
spoiled, selfish, sensual Radcliffe her- 
oine of Philip Roth’s novella, started a 
landslide. She has been interviewed, 
photographed, feted, toasted and gos- 
siped about. “The press creates you in 
she says. “In terms of 
my next movie, boy, I don’t know what 
I’m supposed to do, but I’m scared. The 


a funny way,” 


expectations are staggering.”” 

Ali MacGraw never really became in- 
terested in acting until she was almost 
a star. At Wellesley she majored in art 
history and had a couple of walk-on 
roles in college shows. For six years she 
worked as a photographer’s stylist, 
scouring New York for props. Then a 
magazine did a story on girls with in- 
teresting jobs, including Ali, which led 
to a call from a top model agency. “I 
hated myself as a model,” she says now, 
“T felt so phony. The only thing I liked 
was the free time.” 

A call from a theatrical agent sent her 
on rounds of film producers’ oflices, but 
no one was very interested. Even after 
she tried out for Goodbye, Columbus, it 
took five months of tests and retests 
before she was signed to. do the film. 


Photographed by ART KANE 








M, crooked front tooth 


used to cost me some jobs as a 
model, but nothing really ma- 
jor. About four years ago, I had 
this “personality test” at Par- 
amount, and the woman there 
said, “Please fix your tooth and 
come back and see us again.” 
Pl be damned if ’ll change my 


tooth to do a movie or dye my 
hair blond or cut it off. U’d nev- 
er consider such a thing. It’s 
so nareissistic it frightens me. 
That’s a freaky thing, that’s 
like I’m not me, I’m really any- 
body you want me to be—and 
then you have to live with this 
freak that they’ve created. 





think of myself as a visual 
person. !’m very high very of- 
ten just on what I look at. I 
love the feeling—I realize it’s 
a luxury; lots of people just 
mark time without seeing any- 
thing. I hate marking time and 
I don’t think I do it. I love be- 
ing alone and just doing my lit- 
tle junk, which is of no value 
to anyone but which makes me 
very peaceful. I like the whole 
idea of keeping things, because 
I have a lazy memory and 
they’re a good way of sudden- 
iy being forced to remem- 
ber something in great detail. 
A leaf from a tree can bring 
back a whole day in October. 


Pro picture combines a lot 
of things that are important to 
me. The book is a colleetion of 
faıry tales illustrated by Ed- 
mund Dulac, a fabulous early 
20th Century artist. I still love 
to read fairy tales, even though 
I suppose there’s something 
feeble-witted about it. The 
house is in North Salem, Mass.; 
it belongs to a friend, and [’ve 
sat on that very floor often. I’m 
wearing one of ihose old comb- 
ing coats. I collect old clothes; 
I much prefer wearing them 
to leaping into the third win- 
dew of Saks Fifik Avenue and 
walking out with my look for 
ihe day. With old clothes, 
yot can be your own; person. 
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Fierce Majesty of the Condor 











To the Incas, the condor was a god. Each morn- 
ing he lifted the sun into the sky, and returned 
it each evening to a bottomless lagoon. When 
he became old and his plumage faded, he 
plunged into a sacred lake in the Andes and 
emerged vigorous and young again. Today, in 
these same mountains, the condor is facing ex- 
tinction. The encroachment of man has deplen- 
ished the food supply of these giant vultures. 
Even along the seacoast of Peru and Chile, where 
sea lion carrion provides abundant food, they 
are in danger. Hunters pick them off as they 
drift idiy on upcurrents of air. Government in- 
spectors shoot them to protect the guano birds 
on the offshore islands. And as fishing ports 
and sea resorts multiply, feeding grounds are be- 
coming more and more restricted. Last year, in 
an attempt to forestall their destruction, George 
Wallace, of the Explorers Club in New York, 
funded the first field study of the condor ever un- 
dertaken. The expedition, headed by Zoologist 
James Fowler, set up camp on a desolate stretch 
of the coast of Peru. By means of electronic track- 
ing equipment such as a tiny transmitter which 
could be strapped to the back of a condor, Fowl- 
er discovered that many of the birds that feed 
along the coast actually nest in mountains as far 
as 100 miles away. The key to the preservation 
of the species, he believes, is the creation of a 
condor sanctuary along this threatened shore. 
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In flight, the condor is a creature 
of grace and feathered majesty, 
soaring on a 10-foot wingspan and 
sometimes reaching speeds of 
more than 80 mph. In repose 
(right), the elegance of flight. i 
lost in the fleshy neck, drooping 
shoulders and ungainly posture of 
the vulture. Here the condor will 
wait patiently, Fowler discovered, 
until his smaller cousin the turkey 
vulture has scouted out the ter- 
rain around some tempting carcass 
and settled down to feed. Then, 
certain of his own safety, the con- 
dor sweeps down and eats his fill. 
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GREAT BRITAIN-EXPO’70 


by Ken Wakeshima 


This is traditional England, the land 
of Westminster Abbey, London Bridge, 
great'stone castles, ancient ceremony. 


At the Great Britain Expo’70 Exhibit, 
you’ll also see the modern face of the 
country, its industry, art and fashions. 


You’ll understand Great Britain better, 
because understanding is what Japan’s 
world exposition is all about. It’s a 
bridge. The people of many countries 
will cross it, meet and understand. 
We are a part of the new Japan; and 
we, too, are a bridge. Through 
magazines like TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and PRESIDENT*, 
and in TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Japan and 
the rest of the world exchange news 
about people, products and ideas. 

It adds up to understanding. And 
that’s what bridges are all about. 


TIME-LIFE 


Ken Wakeshima was born in Okayama, 
Japan, in 1937. After training in 
traditional Japanese art at the Ansano 
Art Institute he studied at the Art 
Students League of New York and the 
Chouinard Art Institute in Los 
Angeles. His paintings have been 
exhibited all over'the United States 
and are in many permanent collec- 
tions, including the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Religious Art Guild 
and Yale University. 


Great Britain. 1968. Oil on canvas. 
2347335 


*Published by Diamond-Time Company, Ltd. 
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University students: 
TIME means money 


Full-time university students: Earn money 
throughout the school year by selling stu- 
dent subscriptions to both TIME and LIFE 
at special, reduced prices. No previous 
experience necessary. You’Il be supplied 
with free selling materials... make liberal 
commissions...arrange your own conven- 
ient working hours. 

Today there are more than 500 TIME stu- 
dent representatives throughout the world 
who are helping to underwrite some of 
their educational expenses through this 
profitable sales program. 


If you are interested, apply to: Manager, 
Educational Services, TIME International, 
5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam, THE 
NETHERLANDS. Be sure to enclose this 
notice, plus biographical information. 
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sponsored by 
British-American Bank, Ltd., Nassau, Bahamas. 






A U.S. oriented real estate fund balanced | 
with conservative liquid assets— 









* No taxes 
® Confidential accounts 
® Immediate redemption 
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» Capital appreciation with 
a minimum of risk 
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CONDORS continue 


Bird trap with a dead dolphin and 
a net shot from cannons 


Before Fowler and his expedition could mount a trans- 
mitter on the giant condor, they first had to catch one. At 
the base of a towering cliff they built themselves a blind, 
set out a dead dolphin as bait and settled down to wait. 


At last a female condor began to 
show great interest in the bait. 
She landed on a promontory of 
rock almost directly above us, and 
pitched off down toward the 
beach, out of view. Out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I saw her appear in 
front of one of the viewing holes 
we had left in the blind. | froze. 
She ambled over to the net, hes- 
itated and backed off, suspicious. 
The net consisted of three small 
but very powerful mortarlike can- 
nons set in the ground at a low 
angle. At the touch of a switch 
they would fire a huge 40 x 60- 
foot net over the entire bait area. 

On the. cliffs, other condors 
stared impassively at the proceed- 
ings. Finally the condor on the 
beach decided that it was safe 
and half ran to the carcass, wings 
held partiy out. Another condor 
had ianded and was now approach- 
ing the bait from the other side. 
They began to feed freely, pulling 
at the carcass of the 200-pound 
dolphin so determinedly that it 
flipped over after every bite. Sud- 
denly some oyster catchers let 
loose with a long series of shrill 
calis, and } was afraid a fisherman 





by JAMES M. FOWLER 


must be coming. But the condors 
stayed. Five had approached the 
bait, and I decided to fire the net 
next time they were in good po- 
sition. This would be four or five 
feet in front of the net. If they 
were farther away, they might be 
able to escape from under the 
net’s edge before it settled. If they 
were closer, the tremendous im- 
pact of the cannon-powered net 
might slice their heads off. It would 
be best to wait until they were eat- 
ing with their heads down. 

Three of the birds were sitting 
on their haunches almost flat on 
the ground, apparently to get bet- 
ter traction for ripping and gulp- 
ing at the meat. Grease from the 
dolphin made their heads glisten 
in the sun. One of the males had 
his head and neck at least two 
feet deep inside the carcass. All 
was perfect. 

I touched off the cannons, and 
there was a dull boom. Net, sand, 
dust and feathers filled the air. 
When everything had settled, there 
were five condors under the net. 

I burst from the blind so fast 
that ! almost took part of it with 
me. |! knew the panicked condors 





could go into a dangerous state 
of shock if we didn’t get their 
heads covered. Once their eyes 
were covered, the condors would 
calm down almost immediately, 
but we had to act quickly. 

Two of the females were so 
frightened that they lay under the 
net, not even trying to escape. 
They had already gone into minor 
shock. The others were still strug- 
gling. They had regurgitated their 
meal all over themselves—one of 
the most smelly and effective de- 
fenses one can imagine. There was 
only one way to get them out. 
Go under the net, grab them by 
the neck, and hold on. 

it worked pretty well with the 
two females. As each bird was se- 
cured, it was placed under the 
shade of a tarpaulin to protect it 
from the hot sun. Finally, | went 
in after the largest and most dan- 
serous male. His neck was like a 
snake, and although | caught hold 
of it, he twisted his neck inside 
the skin and lashed my arm with 
lightning speed. He broke away 
and backed up against the net, hiss- 
ing and daring me to try again. 

Suddenly I faked a grab and 
managed to slip a sack onto his 
head long enough to get both 
hands around his neck. | got him 
out from under the net, but be- 
fore I could tuck his giant wings 
under my arm, he used them as a 
lever and flipped me onto my back. 
| had visions of becoming condor 
dinner. But after 'one more stab of 
his beak, which missed my face 
by inches, | forced him into a 
sack. Then we began to itch. Our 
encounter with the condors had 
left us covered with an interesting 
collection of lice and mites. Some 
of them were large enough to draw 
blood, and already they were seek- 
ing shelter in our hair, We would 
have to take care of them later. 
Now the: condors had to be taken 
to camp and placed in a darkened 
tent to calm them before we 
strapped on the transmitters that 
would chart their-travels. + 


ing heavy gauntiets for pro- 
the author helps a condor 
caught back into the sky 
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The new DATSUN 1600 has now become 
the most unpopular car in its class! 

For very good reasons. 

Until now, all a crook had to do was 

pry open the front vents to help himself 
to everything inside. 

But now, those tempting vents (with their 
blind spots) are gone forever! 

Instead the sleek DATSUN 1600 offers 
full-view side windows of curved 


glass—a refinement for extra light, 
extra space, extra safety and visibility! 
NEISDEINIESESEHLEIG ERS ie Tellalel, 
with Nissan, the makers of DATSUN. 
Tested safety features by the dozen! 
Including unique safety shield 
construction! Wide-arc tandem wipers! 
Dual-circuitry for four powerful 
headlights! With DATSUN’s 96 responsive 
horses for safe passing, you'll be a 


more relaxed driver. And you’ll feel at 
ease even when you’ve got to corner 
sharply—thanks to the tenacious 
road-holding independent 4-wheel 
suspensions! In fact, wherever you look, 
you’ll find Nissan has designed every 
square inch so carefully that the new 
DATSUN is now the favorite of law 
abiding citizens in 120 nations! 

Bas NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


A rather remarkable sporty family sedan... DATSUN by Nissan 
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the first watch 
who took 


The watch in the picture is 
pretty special. It's been strapped 
on the wrists of all U.S.astro- 
nauts since 1965. It went on the 
first walk in space, and it made 
history by being the first watch 
worn by men on the moon. 

lt is the Omega Speed- 
master chronograph and it is the 
only watch flight-qualified by 
NASA for all manned space 














‚missions. 


Yet even though this watch 
is pretty special, it is in fact a 
standard-model Speedmaster. 
Unmodified. Straight off the pro- 
duction line. Only the strap had 
to be specially made. It wasn't 
even intended for space: NASA 
selected it (after a series of 
impartial tests) because it was 
right for the job and could take 
the punishment. 

The kind of punishment 
we're talking about makes other 
adventures seem like Sunday- 
school picnics. Imagine acceler- 


ation from zero to 24,600 miles 
an hour; powerful pressure 
changes; extreme temperatures 
and various other shocks which 
the unknown elements can dish 
out. Allthese things can seriousiy 
affect the accuracy of a watch. 
And when you're walking about 
in space you don't need that 
kind of problem. You don't get it 
with an Omega Speedmaster. 

The Speedmaster is really 
tougn. It had already been 
through hell and high water 
long before the NASA tests. 

It's just one of many specialised 
watches made by Omega that 
were developed for the rough- 
and-tumble of sports events. 
And this particular miniature 
time-computer has been in all 
kinds of cockpits apart from 
Apollo XI. 

People tooling around 
Sebring or Monza or Le Mans 
have found it invaluable to keep 
track of lap times. (Its 5 sepa- 









rate dials and 6 hands record 
elapsed time in seconds, min- 
utes and hours). Lonely sailors 
push a button to record the time 
taken between a sextant sight 
and working out a “fix”. Produc- 
tion engineers time machine 
output with it: TV producers time 
program content; and so on 

in a variety of industries and 
professions. 

The essential point is that 
Omega watches are made for 
people to whom time is critical. 
They are worn by professionals 
and they are tested to the ulti- 
mate limits of endurance. (You!ll 
agree that the men who went 
to the moon are fairly excep- 
tional watch-testers.) 

What does it all mean to 
you? Just this. Everything which 
has been developed by Omega, 
regardless for which special 
purpose, finds its way into the 
everyday watch you buy if it has 
the name Omega. 
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Remember, all the watches in 
the famous Omega "Seamaster” 
range, a range of watches origi- 
nally designed for nautical sports, 
have the same unerring accuracy 
as the Speedmaster worn 
by the Apollo astronauts. And 
each has the special features 
appropriate to the task for which 
it is intended. 

If you visit your Omega 
jeweler (and he will certainly be 
the leading watch specialist in 
your town) you will be shown 
watches that for precision, relia- 
bility, ruggedness features and 
style are the very best in the 
world. 

The Apolloastronautsproved 
them for you. Again. 








QM OMEGA 


First in space, first on the 
moon, first where it matters. 





The Canon film festival 
happens whenever peo 
Zoo PR, ‚and Canevision 8 movie projector. 


„Then v r 
TV-style seresie this versatile projäctar shows all 38mm file 
and black and white—in broäd daylight. IN ENSEI BETSTUTTE rooms and 

te projeäion screens a thing. of the past. = “i 
Fr th® Stage for a Canon film festival of your own, Badeye) ie) Re 
see these versätile performers wherever cameras are sold. 


CANON INC.: 9-9, Ginza, 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan CANON U.S.A. INE.: 64-10 Queens Bivd., Woodside, ee late STERDAM N.V.: IE Holland CANON LATIN AMERICA: Apartado 70 





the Italian way of life 
r is Rome, Venice 
» pizza...and Punte Mes 






the Italian aperitif 
in 82 countries 


UNIQUE FROM TORINO, ITALY, ALL THE WORLD OVER 


STUDIO TESTA 
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KIM suggests 


you choose a" steady. 


Next time you fly, you can choose from 
20 different stewardesses. In 20 different 
uniforms. And 20 different nationalities. How? 
Simply by specifying an airline when you 
book your trip. 

But figures reveal that most people 
never take the opportunity. And we don’t 
think it’s fair. Because the stewardesses who 


really try hard never know whether all the 
extra effort is justified. Which can be pretty 


discouraging. And... well, you know women. 


Now we ask you to take a stand. Next 
time you book an airline ticket, tell your 
travel agent which airline you’'d prefer. He 
won't mind. After all, you have to foot the 
bill - whether the service is good or not. 


Why do we bother with all this? 
Perhaps pride. We’d like to think that if 
you fly KLM, it’s not just a happy 
coincidence. It's because you insisted. 
After all, we’ve had to work hard for our 
reliable reputation. 


the airlines’ airline. 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Does it really make any 
difference which brand of tire you buy? 











on 


It doesif you want safety 


z 


It does if you want long mileage It does if you want scientific tire design 


® 
Most tires look very much alike. There the simil- 
arity ends. Every Firestone tire is custom-built, one 
by one by skilled craftsmen,and personally inspect- FIOTE ZUNG 


ed to be safe. Only Firestone tires give you that 
extra margin of safety; that steadier, more com- 
fortable ride. Every Firestone design goes through 
rigorous tests of safety and strength far exceed- 
ing any driving you will ever encounter. Firestone 
has consistently maintained its high standards of 
quality since the company was founded in 1900. 
Now its reputation is worldwide. 

The next time you need tires, specify Firestone. 
Sold and serviced by Firestone distributors and 
dealers everywhere. 


RADIAL TIRE 


Tirestone 
THE SAFE TIRE 
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The 22 carat Scotch 


J&B Rare—rare as in gold. 

Pale, as in gold. 

Pure, as in gold. 

Finer. 

Finer in blend. 

Finer in taste. 
Smooth, not rough. Pale, not dark. 
With yet a silky strength 

that belies its gentle nature. 


J&B Rare. As in gold. 
JS&B Rare Scotch Whisky. ws 





by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


T:: mortal enemy of wild cats 
— especially the leopard, the jag- 
var and the cheetah—is rich 
women. At an international con- 
ference on game conservation in 
Monaco last year, some form of 
wild cat adorned at least a quar- 
ter of the women present. Princess 
Grace left her leopard coat at the 
palace but wore a belt of cat’s 
claws under her mink. 

Outraged at the display and un- 
daunted by the presence of roy- 
alty, Tony Dyer, president of the 
East African Professional Hunters 
Association, exhorted the ladies: 
“All you out there in suits and 
dresses and articles made of the 
very animals we are trying to pre- 
serve! Take them off and throw 
them away!” 

Jacques Kaplan, chairman of the 
board of Georges Kaplan, Paris and 
New York house of high fur fash- 
ion, ran a four-column ad in the 
New York Times which began: “If 
you respect life, wait 20 years be- 
fore you buy your next leopard 
coat from us,” and announced his 
refusal to sell any more leopard 
and cheetah coats. 

It is doubtful that very many 
spotted furs were tossed into trash 
cans or that ladies with their hearts 
set on leopard were unable to 
find another furrier, but at the sec- 
ond International Big Game Hunt- 
ers and Fishermen Conference in 
San Antonio recently there was a 
notable absence of wild-animal 
skins in the audience. 

For more than a decade the 
wild cats of the world have been 
having a rough time. Encroaching 
civilization is partly at fault, but civ- 
ilization and sports hunting can 
be blamed for only a small share 
of the kill. The single most for- 
midable threat to the survival of 
cats, and a number of other wild 
creatures, is posed by women who 
create the demand for skins. 

Except for a tiger-skin jacket and 
an odd stole or two, it is doubtful 
that the animals used to make 
any of the coats, jackets, hats, 
handbags and bits of jewelry worn 
at the Monaco conference were 
taken on actual hunts under sport- 
ing conditions. More likely, these 
and the leopard, cheetah, ocelot 





and jaguar skins displayed in the 
windows of even the most cir- 
cumspect furriers were taken il- 
legally and indiscriminately by 
poachers. 


A leopard coat requires the care- 


A Fight to Keep 
Big Cats Off Women'’s Backs 


Adapted from SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


fully matched skins of five to seven 
animals. Few sportsmen in a life- 
time of hunting can claim five 
or six leopard skins—much less 
matching ones. Not even 10 times 
the total current production of the 
very few commercial ranchers now 
raising big cats for the fur market 
could begin to meet the current de- 
mand for skins. Such luminaries as 
Barbra Streisand, the new Mrs. 


Alberta Tiburzi symbolizes the female fascination for feline furs 


Onassis and the former Miss Kelly 
have made spotted coats the ne 
plus ultra of haute couture and 
the demand has rocketed. 

In the city of Nairobi alone some 
1,200 leopard and cheetah skins 
were sold on the open market in 
1967. Last year that figure soared 
to 5,000 and the total will go high- 
er when sales for the final weeks 
of 1968 are tallied. The total num- 


CONTINUED 
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Spanish hospitality — where sophistication and tradition are side 
by side — Melia Hotels situated on the best beaches in the Mediterra- 
nean — offering the best accommodation, most modern facilities, 
including private swimming pools (for. guests only), night clubs 
and entertainment, in fact everything plus, you can expect from 

modern luxury hotels. 


“Spain — Sun — Melia Hotels — unforgettable 
holidays”. 


Reservation for Meliä Hotels available through all 
leading travel agents in your country-. x 


Representative: R.M. Brooker Ltd.-6 Frankfurt/ 
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CAT SKINS contınueo 


ber of leopards taken in Kenya by 
sportsmen hunting on |licenses 
—the proceeds of which go di- 
rectiy into game conservation 
—was only 1/100 of the number 
of leopard skins sold during the 
same period. 

It is obvious that the animals, the 
government and the sportsmen are 
all losers, and that they will contin- 
ue to be as long as poaching is prof- 
itable. At the moment, alas, it is 
very profitable indeed. It is the sin- 
gle most lucrative and thriving un- 
derground business in every area 
where the big cats still survive. Nor 
is the problem limited to cats. 
Wherever there are wild creatures 
unfortunate enough to grow hides 
or hair or wool or whiskers that 
women covet, poaching becomes a 
major destructive force. 


Was efforts have been 
made to eliminate or at least re- 
duce poaching in many parts of 
the world—in Florida where illegal 
alligator trade is rife, in South 
America where the vicuna is the 
victim, throughout the far-flung 
ranges of the big cats—but most ef- 
forts have failed. For every poach- 
er caught and put out of business, 
there are 10 more ready to take 
over his trade. 

The fact that leopard coats cur- 
rently sell for as high as $20,000 
has”been no deterrent for the la- 
dies. For the poachers it is a major 
incentive. For the leopard it means 
oblivion. The effect is circular: the 
scarcer the skin, the greater the de- 
mand; the greater the demand, 
the higher the price; the higher 
the price, the heavier the poaching 
activity; the heavier the poaching 
activity, the scarcer the skin. 

“One solution,” says Jacques 
Kaplan, “is to put every woman 
in spots.”’ This is no about-face by 
Kaplan whose stand on the side 
of the big cats drew some 20,000 
letters of praise from the public 
and some multi-barreled blasts 
from other furriers. Rather, Kaplan 
has been hard at work developing 
new furs from domestically bred 
or plentiful animals which can be 
dyed or stenciled to duplicate the 
look and feel of cat fur. 

Unlike Kaplan’s informal show- 
ing of fun furs at the San Antonio 
conference—which featured such 
unendangered but spotless exotica 
as ermine, mink, golden Ethiopian 
monkey, gray African,kid and Mon- 
golian lamb—his next major show- 
ing, in September, will be entirely 
spotted furs, not one of which is 
wild. According to Kaplan, his new 
pseudo-spots are so realistic they 
would fool even a leopard. At 
$800 to $1,000, their price tags 


are as realistically cool as the cats. 

Kaplan’s idea is one way to take 
pressure off wild cats. Another is 
action at government level. Most 
of the countries, including our 
own, that produce or trade in cat 
skins have been notoriously neg- 
ligent about import-export regu- 
lations. In most cases it has been 
easier to look the other way than 
to take on a powerful and artic- 
ulate fur lobby. But, first at Mon- 
aco and again at San Antonio, 
Game Conservation International, 
the nucleus of both conferences, 
has demonstrated that it, too, has 


“ a voice, 


It was heard early this year, in 
the form of a cable to the heads 
of governments all over the world, 
outlining a six-point program to 
fight poaching of the big cats 
and urging that: 1) the feline- 
skin trade in each supplying coun- 
try be funneled through a single 
channel in that country; 2) prof- 
its be returned directly to the coun- 
tries‘ wildlife management author- 
ities; 3) individual furriers in all 
countries declare and mark their 
entire stocks of cat skins and prod- 
ucts within a prescribed amnesty 
period; 4) cat-producing countries 
stop importing feline skins and 
products, thus making impossible 
the import and re-export of il- 
legal skins; 5) a worldwide ad- 
vertising campaign be undertaken 
aimed at discouraging the man- 
ufacture of articles made of cat 
skins and products; and 6) every 
hunter, and especially every hunt- 
er’s wife, begin a personal cam- 
paign to stop the practice of 
using feline skins and products 
for decorations and clothing. 

Similar proposals recommending 
trade bans on other endangered 
animals were sent to the govern- 
ments of Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Portugal, Belgium, France, 
China, the Soviet Union and the 
Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic. 
How closely even the most co- 
operative governments will listen 
to the recommendations of the 
council remains to be seen. But 
there was no question in the minds 
of the delegates as to the po- 
tential of the voice that was heard 
at the Texas meeting. What began 
only three years ago as the soft- 
spoken dream of a Texan named 
Harry Tennison and grew less 
than a year later into Game Con- 
servation International—.better 
known as Game Coin—drew some 
900 delegates from 53 countries 
to San Antonio and gave every in- 
dication of fast becoming a most 
vital and vibrant champion of the 
world’s wildlife. Clearly it had al- 
ready challenged the ladies in its 
midst and won. And if the ladies 
will listen, can the governments 
be far behind? 
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Part 2 


How international 
intrigue left Nixon at 
Humphrey’s mercy— 
Ihe strangest 
ıncident of the 


The Making 
of the 
President 1968 
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After his defeat in the California gubernatorial election 
of 1962, Richard Nixon renounced politics, but his suc- 
cessful efforts on behalf of Republican candidates during 
the congressional campaigns of 1966 established him clear- 
Iy as the leader of his party. On Aug. 8, 1968, at the Re- 
publican National Convention in Miami, he won the 
presidential nomination on the first ballot. The Dem- 
ocratic party was in chaos; Nixon, serene and confident, 
began the final election campaign as if approaching one 
of the great sweeps of all time. By the end of Sep- 
tember, the Gallup Poll showed him 15 points ahead of Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Then came the turning point. In this, 
the second of two articles excerpted from The Making of 
the President 1968, just published by Atheneum, The- 
odore H. White reveals the tension and the strategy that 
shaped the closing weeks of the presidential campaign. 


In September, 1968 the presiden- 
tial campaign took Richard Nixon 
back to his home state of Califor- 
nia—the scene of his humiliating 
1962 defeat. Here he greets sup- 
porters atthe Santa Barbara airport. 





by Theodore H. 


he changing temper of the 

campaign became apparent 

to the Nixon staff from mid- 
October on—not as a crisis, not 
as cause for panic, but as the shad- 
ow of something new and indis- 
cernible approaching. While the 
public polls continued to show the 
Republicans comfortably ahead, 
Nixon’s own sensitive polling ap- 
paratus had begun to pick up om- 
inous turnings. Nixon insiders re- 
fused to call it “slippage” until 
much later; in early October they 
were still calling it “movement.” 
In any event, Nixon enplaned for 





White 


his hideaway at Key Biscayne on 
Oct. 12 and summoned his staff 
for a three-day session to review 
matters. 

First, there was a quick re- 
examination of tactics: 
> Nixon, the longest-surviving pub- 
lic figure in the presidential con- 
test, had now worn his themes 
and proposals bare; and from the 
press came the normal clamor for 
more discussion of issues, more 
specifics, more clear programs. To 
meet this attack, Nixon and staff 
decided on a series of 10 night- 
time radio broadcasts over the next 


three weeks—serious, scholarly 
discourses on welfare, youth, ed- 
ucation, arms, peace and other holy 
subjects of American politics. In 
addition, two instant books were 
ordered (the first to be published 
in six days), Nixon on the Issues 
and Nixon Speaks Out. 
> Humphrey had been goading "Sir 
Richard the Chicken-Hearted’’ to 
join in debate, and the Nixon staff 
had to face the fact that the chal- 
lenge had begun to grip the pub- 
lic fancy. It was decided that Nixon 
would now lash back at Humphrey, 
but all agreed there could be no 
debate. 
> Certain hoped-for states—like 
Michigan and New York—seemed 
to be weakening, and the campaign 
schedule was revised to stress more 
travel in key states. 
>» There was the Agnew problem. 
Nixon heard a doleful and candid 
report from Patrick Buchanan, his 
young speechwriter, just returned 
from traveling with the Agnew par- 
ty. Agnew had by now made a 
fool of himself—not so much out 
of malice or stupidity as, simply, 
by a coarseness of fiber, an in- 
sensitivity which he, as a second- 
generation American, might have 
been expected to eschew. Agnew 
himself would have bristled at be- 
ing called “the Greek,’ but he 
had called Polish-Americans “Po- 
lacks,”’ called a Japanese corre- 
spondent “the fat Jap,” had blurt- 
ed out early in the campaign that 
Humphrey was “soft on Commu- 
nism,”’ had stated that “if you’ve 
seen one city slum, you’ve seen 
them all.’ Nixon decided that, for 
the moment, it was best to ice 
Agnew and keep him under wraps. 
These tactical decisions were 
easily made. But elections, unlike 
primaries or conventions, cannot 
be won by tactics. Elections are be- 
tween the people and the can- 
didate, involving realities larger 
than those any single gambit can 
alter. Nixon wanted to be a great 
President, and great Presidents are 


\hose who govern. But no President 
would be able to govern Americans 
in 1969 if his way to the Presi- 
dency had further embittered and 
divided the American people. Thus 
Nixon’s conundrum: to enlarge his 
base by appeal to the Wallace vot- 
ers on the right might swing to 
him those key states where they 
held the balance-vote and also, 
conceivahly, give him a popular 
majority. But such an appeal to rac- 
ism, open or covert, was entirely 
alien to his conscience; and it 
would also guarantee that when 
he came to power, he would be 
hated by the submerged black 
tenth of the nation, and no bridge 
of goodwill could ever again link 
them to the federal government 
as long as he led it. And to try to 
rival Hubert Humphrey in appeal 
to the left would be to shake 
away the support he already had 
on the right. Trapped thus in the 
center, Nixon must remain there. 

Even graver, as a reality, was 
the Vietnam war. In Salt Lake City 
on Sept. 30, Humphrey had spo- 
ken out on the war. By the al- 
chemy of politics the Democrat 
who in August had been de- 
nounced as a war hawk by the 
peace-seekers in Chicago was 
emerging in October as the peace 
candidate. Again and again in Oc- 
tober, Nixon was urged by mem- 
bers of his staff to speak on Viet- 
nam, but he would not. Despite 
the “movement” in the voter pref- 
erences, the executive mantle, with 
all its responsibilities, seemed 
about to enwrap him. So he would 
not bind himself now, for cam- 
paign purposes, in policies or Po- 
sitions that would tie his hands, 
and perhaps cost lives, once he 
did become President. 

Tactics thus could be modulated 
to the needs of the campaign, but 
strategy could not; and the Nixon 
strategy, therefore, as the party de- 
parted from Key Biscayne, was re- 
duced to the ancient ballad of 
American elections: the “Ins” 

CONTINUED 
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The Presidency was at stake 


and someone had blundered 
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against the “Outs,’” a choice of 
more of the same, or something 
new, though undefined. 

There was, as one resumed trav- 
eling with Nixon after the session 
in Key Biscayne, little fresh that 
one could report. The campaign 
was smooth, pre-programmed, ef- 
ficient. And yet occasionally there 
would still come a day to remind 
one that a presidential contest re- 
mained a personal matter between 
a leader and his people. 

Such a day was the one that 
closed at dusk in Deshler, Ohio in 
late October. We had been trav- 
eling by train north from Cincin- 
nati. All day we drummed along 
railway tracks fringed by paradox. 
The factories of industrial Ohio 
spewed smoke, their parking lots 
were crowded, trucks carrying 
away cargo and product in un- 
ending streams. But wherever the 
train pulled to a halt in the old 
downtown centers, one could ob- 
serve the boarding up of the rail- 
way stations, the decay of the busi- 
ness districts; the old centers of 
community were husks that had 
been gutted by change. The peo- 
ple gathered at the rallies were 
prosperous, well-dressed, sober. 
But they were afraid. And when- 
ever Nixon spoke of crime, they 
cheered. (“When Richard Nixon 
got finished,” wrote Jimmy Breslin, 
‘there was a strangler’s hand com- 
ing out of every cornfield in 
Ohio.”) 

We came to Deshler, a town of 
about 2,000, after dark, and Nixon 
emerged on the platform in a tan 
topcoat, shivering in the. chill. 
Deshler, much more than Los An- 
geles, Key Biscayne or Manhattan, 
is Nixon’s spiritual country, and so 
in this, his eighth speech of the 
day (with two more to come), he 
could talk plain language, and he 
did. Though he gave essentially 
his standard speech, I was taken 
by the fact that so much of it was 
delivered with his eyes shut, ei- 
ther out of weariness or against 
the TV lights that shone in his 
face. He rocked back and forth as 
he spoke, like a revivalist. 

At the time I could not help won- 
dering what a presidential can- 
didate saw at night through closed 
eyes, in a railway depot, in a town 
of 2,000—or whether he saw any- 
thing. Only later did | realize that 
earlier Richard Nixon had, appar- 
ently, seen a young girl somewhere 
in the crowd holding up a sign 
that few of the rest of us had spot- 
ted. “BRING US TOGETHER,” it 
read. That sign must have sum- 
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marized what he had learned in a 
year of campaigning. The Richard 
Nixon whom I had followed in 
1960 over the same route, through 
the same Ohio towns, had been a 
divider, one of the most intensely 
partisan, sharply competitive men 
in American politics. Richard Nix- 
on in 1968 remembered, most 
sharply, a sign reading “BRING 
US TOGETHER,” and decided he 
would be a healer. 


Tr. background of October’s 
events, which were to include 
some of the strangest incidents of 
the entire campaign, had been 
shaped by the Vietnam negotia- 
tions in Paris. There, by July, two 
able Americans—Averell Harriman, 
chief negotiator, and Cyrus Vance, 
his deputy—had identified what 
they thought were the basic con- 
siderations rising from the long 
summer deadlock. For the North 
Vietnamese, obviously, the first pri- 
ority was to stop the bombing of 
their territory; to this priority they 
attached, publicly, the phrase “un- 
conditional.’ For the Americans, 
the first priority had come to be 
the involvement of the South Viet- 
namese government in the nego- 
tiations. Further, the South Viet- 
namese could not be expected to 
participate unless there were a 
guarantee of the safety of their cit- 
ies from attack as a counterpart 
for promising that North Vietnam- 
ese cities would be safe from our 
bombs. Thus, no written quid pro 
quo formula would work, since 
North Vietnamese face-saving re- 
quired that there could be no re- 
treat from public insistence on an 
“unconditional” bombing halt. 

By September, therefore, under 
the influence of Harriman and 
Vance, a working position had 
been accepted in Washington: we 
would state our “intention’” to stop 
bombing; we would simultaneous- 


“ Iy, but secretly, make clear to the 


enemy our “”expectation”’ of the 
counterpart. But we would not in- 
sist on an explicit “deal.” 
Thereafter, explorations and ne- 
gotiations went quietly and fruit- 
fully ahead until by Oct. 29, just a 
week before the election, word 
of the promised end of the war 
was beginning to leak from every 
news source around the world 
— Ottawa, London, Paris, Saigon, 
Washington, New York. Suddenly 
pressing through the worn rhetoric 
of the campaign, the hard profile 
of a peace in Asia began to ap- 
pear. For some 48 hours of antic- 


ipation, the presidential campaign 
faded to secondary importance; 
then, on Thursday evening, Oct. 
31, it was Lyndon Johnson’s mo- 
ment. The departing President an- 
nounced, “I have now ordered that 
all air, naval and artillery bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam cease 
as of 8 a.m., Washington time, Fri- 
day morning. | have reached this 
decision ... . in the belief that 
this action can lead to progress to- 
ward a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese war. . . . What we 
now expect ..... are prompt, pro- 
ductive, serious and intensive ne- 
gotiations in an atmosphere that 
is conducive to progress.’ 

In the public blur of appreci- 
ation, commentators and editori- 
alists all concluded that peace was 
near. This conclusion lasted no 
more than 24 hours. By Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday morning, it 
had been succeeded by another 
headline. THIEU SAYS SAIGON 
CANNOT JOIN PARIS TALKS UN- 
DER PRESENT PLAN, read the New 
York Times front page, and across 
the country bewilderment spread. 
If Saigon had not agreed to the 
agreement, there was no agree- 
ment, and who was befuddling 
whom? Had it all been just talk? 
Was the Administration trying to 
bring an end to the war? Or was 
it trying to save Hubert Humphrey 
from defeat? And never was pub- 
lic confusion more justified, for 
the leaders of both parties and of 
the American government were 
equally confused. 

There could be no doubt that 
someone had blundered, and, with 
the Presidency of the United States 
apparently at stake, both sides ap- 
proached the blunder as if it were 
a political explosive. 

There is no way of clarifying 
what had happened except by in- 
troducing, ät this point, the name 
of a beautiful Oriental lady, Anna 
Chan Chennault, the Chinese wid- 
ow of World War II hero General 
Claire Chennault. Mrs. Chennault, 
an American citizen since 1950, 
comes of a line that begins with 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and runs 
through Madame Nhu, the Dragon 
Lady of South Vietnam, a line of 
Oriental ladies of high purpose 
and authoritarian manners whose 
pieties and iron righteousness have 
frequently outrun their brains and 
acknowledged beauty. During the 


campaign of 1968, Mrs. Chennault) - 


a lady of charm, energy and great 
name, had become chairman or co- 
chairman of several Nixon citizen 
committees, wearing the sort of 





By exposing Anna Chennault’s 
meddling in the Paris peace 


negotiations, Hubert Hum- 
phrey might have won the 
election. But he kept silent. 


honorific titles which were worn 
by many but which she took more 
seriously than most. In that circle 
of Oriental diplomacy in Wash- 
ington once known as the China 
Lobby, Anna Chennault was host- 
ess-queen. Having raised (by her 
own statement later) some $250,- 
000 in behalf of the Nixon cam- 
paign, she felt entitled to authority. 
And, having learned of the Oc- 
tober negotiations by gossip, rumor 
and press speculation, she had un- 
dertaken most energetically to sab- 
otage them. In contact with the 
Formosan, the South Korean and 
the South Vietnamese govern- 
ments, she had begun early, by 
cable and telephone, to mobilize 
their resistance to the agreement 
—implying, as she went, that she 
spoke for the Nixon campaign. 

She had, however, neglected to 
take the most elementary precau- 
tions of an intriguer, and her com- 
munications with Asia had been 
tapped by the American govern- 
ment and brought directly to the 
perusal of President Johnson. 


Altkousk President Johnson had 
been made aware of Mrs. Chen- 
nault’s efforts even before his an- 
nouncement of the bombing halt, 
he had not taken them seriously. 
It was not until Saturday, with the 
repudiation of the Paris agreement 
by President Thieu, that the Pres- 
ident’s wrath was lit. By then he 
had privately accused Senator Ev- 
erett Dirksen of a Republican plot 
to sabotage peace, and by Sunday 
Johnson was in direct and bitter 
telephonic contact with Richard 
Nixon in Los Angeles. 

What could have been made of 
an open charge that the Nixon 
leaders were saboteurs of the peace 
one cannot guess; how quickly it 
might, if aired, have brought the 
last 48 hours of the American cam- 
paign to squalor is a matter of spec- 
ulation. But the good instinct of 
that small-town boy, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, prevailed. Fully informed 





of the sabotage of the negotiations, 
Humphrey might have won the 
Presidency by making it the prime 
story of the last four days of the 
campaign. He was urged to this 
course by several members of his 
staff. And I know of no more es- 
sentially decent story in American 
politics than Humphrey’s refusal 
to do so; his instinct was that Rich- 
ard Nixon had had no knowledge 
of Mrs. Chennault’s activities and 
would have forbidden them had 
he known. Humphrey would not 
air the story. 

Having probed this episode over 
the weekend of its happening, this 
reporter’s judgment was that Hum- 
phrey’s decision was soundly taken. 
At the first report, Nixon’s head- 
quarters had begun to investigate 
the story, had discovered Mrs. 
Chennault’s activities, and were ap- 
palled. The fury and dismay of 
the Nixon staff were so intense 
they could not have been feigned. 
Their feeling on Monday morning 
before the election was simply 
that if they lost the election, 
Mrs. Chennault might have lost 
it for them. She had taken their 
name and authority in vain; if 
the Democrats now chose to air 
the story, no rebuttal by the 
Nixon camp could possibly be con- 
vincing. They were at the mercy 
of Humphrey’s goodwill. 

The country lay broad and beau- 
tiful below Richard Nixon as he 
sped back to New York on elec- 
tion day. As he flew, some 73 mil- 
lion Americans were voting. For 
the past two years he had sown 
well, planned wisely, worked at 
his craft as intensely as he knew 
how. But now, at harvest time, he 
was unsure. Below lay a nation at 
war and rent with hates, preparing 
for him a rendezvous with crisis 
darker than that any President has 
faced since 1860, a nation per- 
plexed, confused and never more 
uncertain of its own will and na- 
tional leadership than in the last 
weekend of the contest. 

Since the day in mid-October 


when President Johnson had tele- 
phoned him at Kansas City about 
Vietnam, Nixon had been con- 
cerned. The President had told all 
three candidates on Oct. 16 of 
the secret talks that had begun in 
Paris five days earlier and of the im- 
minence of settlement; he had 
asked all three candidates to think 
of "what was best for their coun- 
try’ and to drop Vietnam from 
public debate. 

Shortly after the election, re- 
calling these last two weeks, Nixon 
felt it was then that matters had 
really turned against him. Contrary 
to his staff, he felt the greatest 
issue of his strength had never 
been law and order. In his own 
mind the key issue was the war in 
Vietnam, the desire of Americans 
for peace. For months, until the Oc- 
tober telephone call, he had been 
chanting, “I say that after four 
years of war in Asia, after 25,000 
dead, 200,000 casualties, America 
needs new leadership.” But after 
the President’s phone call, just as 
he had been about to peak the 
issue, he had felt he must drop 
the theme from his speeches. He 
had to become more general in 
talking of foreign policy, had to 
let the edge of his challenge to 
the Democrats and Hubert Hum- 
phrey be blunted. If peace were 
imminent, no one would forgive 
him if he disrupted it for political 
advantage. And then had come 
the bombing halt, the foretaste of 
peace, and the wild fluctuation of 
voters’ preference reported in pri- 
vate as well as public polls. 

Thereafter, Nixon had felt his 


lead shriveling day by day, down 
to election eve. He worked all 
that day, finished his last telecast 
to Californians at 11, and finally 
reached his bed at the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles at 
1:25 in the morning—by which 
time Americans were already be- 
ginning to vote in the hills of 
New England. 

He was up within six hours and 
at 9:45 boarded the campaign 
plane. Nixon remembers an Air 
Force One sign someone had play- 
fully painted, and an American flag 
pasted on the outside of the plane, 
and the balloons in the plane as 
he walked through. But he was 
moody, and, once aloft and in pri- 
vacy, he called the family forward 
—Mrs. Nixon, the two girls and 
young David Eisenhower. He want- 
ed to armor them against the ag- 
ony that they had gone through 
on election night in 1960. 

’ve been pretty optimistic in 
public, he remembers telling them, 
but now I want to tell you what's 
really going to happen. If people 
in this country are still really con- 
cerned about peace, he said, we 
could win big. But if they’ve been 
reassured about peace and now 
they’re concerned with their pock- 
etbooks and welfare, we could 
lose. The family, he remembers, 
was shocked. 


Ries Nixon went on, explain- 
ing: the bombing pause could cost 
us three to five million votes. It 
won't hurt us so much in the South 
or Midwest, but it will hurt us in 


the East. And if that happened, he 
admonished them, he didn’t want 
them to go through what they 
had gone through the night of the 
election of 1960. This time they’d 
done everything they could, all 
the extras they could—the extra 
two hours of special West Coast 
telethon, the extra activity in Los 
Angeles the day before. And if 
they hadn’t made it, it was not 
that they had failed—it was that 
events had gone against them. 

Nixon insisted that no one must 
turn on television before 9 o’clock 
in the evening in New York, for 
they’d only be torturing themselves 
with the early returns from the 
East. Then he presented his wife 
with her gifts—a diamond-and- 
pearl pin, earrings to match. 

An hour and a half out of Los An- 
geles, Nixon got word that Phil- 
adelphia was voting exceptionally 
heavily. A bad omen. The mood 
on the plane was subdued—-|ittle 
gaiety, no exuberance. Nixon’s staff 
men ranged in their guesses from 
the most apprehensive, Buchanan 
and Finch, to the most confident, 
Haldeman. Finch was pacing the 
aisles (“I couldn’t keep from re- 
membering our flight back from 
the Hotel Ambassador in Los An- 
geles after the election in 1960”). 
Haldeman had settled back, leafing 
through folders on transitions in 
the Presidency, studying how one 
staffs up to govern the United 
States. It was quiet on the plane, 
and remained so as dusk settled. 

East of the Mississippi the dark 
began to fall on the checkerboards 
of the flat Midwestern plains. “You 

CONTINUED 


Whistle-stopping in the Midwest, the Nixons waved to the crowd as the campaign train left London, Ohio 
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Hidden inside the knee-well of his new desk 
was an alarm to alert the Secret Service 


CONTINUED 
could almost feel the mood chang- 
ing,’ remembers aide Len Gar- 
ment, “as the darkness came over 
the land. There was a TV set in 
the staff compartment, and they 
were starting to give accounts 
—-from Kansas and New Hampshire 
and places like that. It was like in- 
viting people to a party and then 
waiting to see who would come. 
. Everything had been done. 
and now... . there was this hem- 
orrhage of votes, this dreadful phe- 
nomenon, like a strange disease, 
and how far would it go, would 
there be this exponential disaster 
facing us?” 

The plane landed at Newark at 
6:15, and by 7:05, when Richard 
M. Nixon arrived at Suite 35H at 
the Waldorf Towers, the vote had 
been coming in on the national 
networks for over an hour. 

With the inflexible self-discipline 
he has developed over the last 
few years, Nixon insisted that all 
television sets be turned off in 
the suite that was to be his on elec- 
tion night. The candidate who, 
more than any of his rivals, had 
rested his election strategy on tele- 
vision would not let it upset his 
thinking that night. Immediately 
on arrival he sent his dark blue 
suit to be pressed. He indulged 
himself in a luxurious hot bath, 
the first departure in many weeks 
from the habit of a quick shower, 
and then went to nap, leaving in- 
structions with his personal aide 
Dwight Chapin that he was not to 
be disturbed by anyone until 8:30, 
and then only by Haldeman if 
Haldeman had information that 
seemed important enough. 

He could not nap, however, and 
emerged into the living room of 
the suite at 8:20 in an old rum- 
pled suit, called for coffee and 
then said he wanted to be alone. 
He was alone for almost three 
hours, interrupted only by Hal- 
deman bringing him reports every 
15 minutes and Chapin bringing 
in coffee, cigars and an occasional 
staff visitor. 

By 11 o’clock it was obvious 
that the hastily pressed blue suit 
would not be needed by midnight. 
It was going to be a long night, 
and from that point on Nixon was 
in constant consultation. On the 
phone, he checked around the 
country, adding ‚and subtracting 
figures from his pad. There seemed 
very little nervousness about him. 
But he was still unwilling to ac- 
cept visitors from the outside 
world. 

At approximately 2:40 a.m. Nix- 
on sent for the Messrs. Finch, Hal- 
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deman, Mitchell and Chotiner—all 
but Mitchell survivors of election 
night, 1960. Precisely at 3 a.m., in 
the living room, Nixon reviewed 
the totals available with his four 
friends and they could find no 
fault with his calculations; he 
would unquestionably have, he 
felt, California, Missouri and Ohio 
—-and thus enough to make him 
President of the United States. It 
was time, therefore, for someone 
to go downstairs and announce 
the new President. Haldeman ob- 
jected— while the result seemed 
clear to those in the room, he 
said, it was not clear to the na- 
tion at large watching television. 
To announce victory prematurely 
would make it seem as if Nixon 
were greedy for the prize, snatch- 
ing for it. Reluctantly Nixon agreed 
and then, in a moment of mini- 
drama, made clear why the im- 
pulse had come to him. 

It was at precisely this hour eight 
years before, he reminded those 
present, that he had descended 
the steps to the pressroom at the 
Hotel Ambassador in Los Angeles 
and there conceded victory to John 
F. Kennedy. His sense of history in- 
sisted that someone now punctuate 
the night with the sound of vic- 
tory as he himself had punctuated 
that other night with the sound of 
defeat. 


Nixon was alert now and con- 
fident. At 3:15 he finally returned 
a call from Governor Agnew. 
“Well, Ted, we’ve won,” he said. 
At 4 he called Nelson Rockefeller 
on Rockefeller’s private bedroom 
line, waking the governor from 
sleep, and thanked him for all his 
help. Then he directed Chapin to 
round up any members of the staff 
still awake on the 35th floor and 
bring them in for an impromptu 
open house. 

They filed in, one by one, and re- 
mained for several hours, unwind- 
ing. Nixon smoked his fifth cigar 
of the evening, nursed a single 


‚beer for an hour, finally munched 


on sandwiches which had been 
brought up. The conversation ram- 
bled back and forth, each man re- 
membering different things. Nixon 
asserted and reasserted his belief 
that he had made the right choice 
in Spiro Agnew for Vice President 
—the man had capacity, brains, 
energy and quality. Someone 
quipped, ‘Well, we sure concealed 
that from the American people dur- 
ing the campaign.” There was the 
problem of what to say in the 
morning acceptance before the 


television cameras, and Speechwrit- 
er William L. Safire, recalling the 
night in Deshler, Ohio, brought 
back to Nixon’s memory the sign 
that said, “BRING US TOGETHER.” 

Illinois was still hanging unde- 
cided on the television sets of the 
nation, and the indecision began 
to annoy Nixon; momentarily he 
swung into an executive mood, di- 
recting that everyone check on Il- 
linois, that the Chicago Tribune 
be checked for news, that Mike 
Wallace be reached for CBS in- 
formation, that the Nixon troops 
in Cook County be on the alert 
against a steal of ballots from the 
last few precincts in Chicago. Final- 
Iy, at about 8 o’clock, Haldeman 
urged him to get some sleep and 
ushered him to the bedroom. 
There, before he went to sleep, 
Nixon’s sense of history surfaced 
again—here they were, eight years 
later, still hanging on California 
and Illinois; he asked Haldeman 
to make sure that everything pos- 
sible was being done in both those 
states to see that all the ballot 
boxes were brought in, that noth- 
ing be permitted to slip. 

By the time Nixon woke, at about 
9 o’clock, the election had jelled 
on television. ABC had already con- 
ceded him the victory; as Hal- 
deman and Nixon watched, NBC 
also conceded, and Nixon, still in 
pajamas and bathrobe, walked 
down the hall to his daughters’ 
bedroom to tell them. But they 
had already heard the news and 
Julie was ready to present to him 
the gift she had been secretly sew- 
ing for several weeks—the pres- 
idential seal, done in crewel. 

On Nov. 5, 1968, 73,186,819 
American citizens voted, choosing 
Richard Milhous Nixon President 
of the United States by 31,770,237 
votes (or 43.40% of the total na- 
tional vote) over Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey with 31,270,533 votes 
(or 42.72%) and George Wallace 
with 9,906,141 votes (or 13.53%). 

What the tiny margin of victory 
concealed, however, was the fact 
of landslide—for the election of 
1968 was a negative landslide, the 
first in American history. Americans 
had turned against the whole set 
of Democratic policy and lead- 
ership during the previous four 
years—but could not make up their 
minds in which new direction they 
would move. Of the 43 million 
Americans who had voted for Lyn- 
don Johnson and the Democrats 
in 1964, 28% —12 million—repu- 
diated him and his party, a re- 
pudiation greater than that suffered 
by any Administration except Her- 


bert Hoover’s. But as they turned 
their backs on Johnson, Humphrey 
and the Democrats, and voiced 
their preference for a conservative 
alternate, they split their votes be- 
tween a humane and centrist con- 
servative and a menacing, racist 
conservative. No more thoroughly 
blurred election has occurred in 
American history since the Tilden- 
Hayes election of 1876. 

From the 39th floor of the Pierre 
Hotel in New York City, one could 
see Central Park sweeping away 
in all its beauty. This had been his 
view for five years; from his apart- 
ment two blocks north up the av- 
enue, he had looked out as a 
private citizen on the same scene. 
But now he was leaving for a larg- 
er view and more distant vistas. 

He was easier now, as we talked, 
than he had been during the cam- 
paign, even though a new and 
different kind of pressure was 
building. Closed-circuit television, 
manned by the Secret Service, 
guarded all entries to the hotel’s 
presidential floor; in adjacent 
suites waited governors, senators, 
staff aides with memoranda. He 
must next week appoint a Cabinet 
—-and it was frustrating, he said; 
he was more interested in ideas 
than in personnel, only ideas 
wouldn’t work unless you orga- 
nized people to get them done. 
But he was unhurried, leisurely, al- 
most as if relieved to escape for 
an hour from the pressures of Cab- 
inet-making. He still scribbled self- 
reminders on the yellow legal pads; 
but as he draped his legs over the 
arm of his chair, the flow of his 
conversation went smoothly as if, 
in exploring a question, he was ex- 
ploring himself. 


H: was, he said, trying to look 
ahead. And the trouble was that 
for all the first year the country 
would be reacting to problems al- 
ready presented; priorities would 
be forced on us, not set by a long- 
range effort. And it was important 
to look ahead, to look beyond 
that first year. 

Vietnam had become obsessive 
in American thinking, he believed. 
Neither the President nor the Sec- 
retary of State had been dealing ad- 
equately with other problems. 
Someday the war in Vietnam would 
be ended; and when it was, there 
would still be the whole world 
waiting for attention. 

The first of the other problems 
was the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed States. Not just the hard mat- 
ters of offensive-defensive missile 


systems, or nuclear disarmament, 
or defusing the situation in the 
Middle East. But more than that: 
how do you set up, on a carefully 
planned basis, a procedure for a 
continuing dialogue? Such a di- 
alogue, he said, could not only af- 
fect the current areas of disagree- 
ment; it could also anticipate and 
avoid other areas of disagreement. 

Europe was the next priority of 
attention; then the Middle East 
— that cried out for a long-range 
solution. And so did Latin America. 
Then the even more difficult prob- 
lem of Africa—that was even long- 
er-range in its perplexity; not a 
single African nation, he pointed 
out, had yet seen its government 
changed in an orderly election. So 
we had to go slow there; we could 
not let ourselves be alarmed by 
every coup in the Congo. 

He paused to reflect, as if re- 
viewing a first draft to see where 
he was going, and then observed 
that he was a whole-worlder, not 
a half-worlder.”’ So that if you were 
looking ahead as far as three or 
four years, there was the China 
problem. That's why it was im- 
portant to have the Asian nations 
develop their own “collective se- 
curity.”” The Asians weren’t quite 
ready for that yet; he meant, he ex- 
plained, they couldn’t yet defend 
their own internal security, and 
only when China realized she 
couldn’t overthrow all other Asian 
nations would the way be open 
for an eventual dialogue with the 
Chinese—just as the dialogue with 
the Soviet Union had begun only 
after the Soviets had realized that 
the Europeans were strong enough 
to protect themselves. He was 
looking forward, someday, to start- 
ing the dialogue with China. 

At this point, again reviewing 
his own thinking, he pointed out 
that he was talking about foreign 
policy first because it was the only 
thing you could start with; vou 
couldn’t do anything in America in- 
ternally until you got that solved. 
He had been looking at the de- 
fense budget and “it was the most 
shocking thing, those damned fig- 
ures.”’ Unless we could find some 
means of de-escalating the arms 
race, we simply couldn’t save our 
own system; our freedom could 
be lost under the arms burden. 

Then, finally, we were on to his 
America. That, he said, was so 
much harder to put. What do I 
see? he asked himself. Oh, he said, 
“| can see the United States years 
from now as the best-fed, the best- 
clothed, the best-housed nation in 
the world—but also the ugliest na- 
tion in the world.’ In a campaign 
candidates say things differently. 
If you’re a candidate, you say we’ve 
got to get out of Vietnam—-right. 
You say we’ve got to have law 
and order—right. You say we’ve 
got to save the dollar—right. But 


anybody who wanted to be Pres- 
ident and didn’t want to do these 
things —he shouldn’t even reach 
for the job. Because we can have 
all those things and still be a pret- 
ty unhappy country. 


H: groped about, trying to ex- 
plain his thinking. Law and order? 
The restoration of order wouldn’t 
be too difficult. There’d still be ri- 
oting students and Black Panthers. 
But there would be a new At- 
torney General, and a change in 
the attitude of court decisions; the 
country itself was slowly getting 
aroused to the problem. So he 
thought of law and order as a tem- 
porary crisis, not a long-range one. 

What was the long-range crisis, 
then? 

He thought for a minute. The 
country needed a sense of purpose, 
a sense of binding ideal. The trou- 
ble, he said, lay rooted somehow 
in this prosperity, in the affluence 
itself. The young people, for ex- 
ample—they needed a sense of 
challenge. We were probably do- 
ing too much for them; they were 
given too much too easily, and 
this weakened them. He thought 
Kennedy had hit the matter well 
in his inaugural: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your coun- 
try.’ He agreed with that—but the 
big question was implementing it, 
to find the way to challenge and in- 
volve them. But how? 

Did I! remember the kick-off of 
the campaign? he asked. The 
phrase he had used in the open- 
ing speech at New Hampshire 
— the country needs the lift of a 
driving dream’? That’s what he 
was looking for. 

Most Presidents come to the 
White House as finished portraits. 


Life has shaped and styled them ° 


in advance, and the White House 
freezes the image. But Richard M. 
Nixon is still an unfinished portrait. 
No more flexible President, none 
more open to suggestion and ideas, 
none more willing to admit mis- 
takes or learn from error, has sat 
in the White House in recent times. 

The style of the Nixon Presidency 
and its goals would become ap- 
parent only as the years wore on. 
But the style of the man, as Pres- 
ident, had begun to change with- 
in days of the election. When I 
called on him two days after the in- 
auguration, it was as if history it- 
self was already taking a hand in 
finishing the portrait I had watched 
so long and seen take shape so 
slowly. 

There was a minute of adjust- 
ment as he waved me to a sofa in 
the barren office, poured coffee, 
put me at ease. Watching him, Ire- 
alized that he was slimmer. The 
movement of the body, the sound 
of the voice, the manner of speak- 


ing—these were different too. And 
he was calm as I had never seen 
him before. In the past, Nixon’s 
body had been in constant move- 
ment—-rising, walking about, hitch- 
ing a leg over the arm of a chair 
or gesturing sharply with his hands. 
Now he was in repose, and the re- 
pose was in his speech also—it 
was slower, studied, with none of 
the gear-slippages of name or ref- 
erence which used to come when 
he was weary. His hands still 
moved as he spoke, but gracefully, 
not punchily or sharply as before. 

We talked first of how it had 
come to him—how and at what 
moment the Presidency had settled 
on him. The sense had come grad- 
ually, he said, but the moment, 
the actual moment of burden, he 
felt, had come just after he had fin- 
ished his inaugural speech. Walk- 
ing up the broad stairs back into 
the Capitol, he had turned around 
and looked down on the crowd 
—it was then that it all came to 
him. Yet he was not afraid of the 
authority; it all would come to 
rest right here in this room, and 
he felt ready for it. 

I had been looking over the 
room as he spoke, for I had never 
been in the Oval Office at such a 
moment of transition. In the 48 
hours since the inauguration, all 
that had made it the home of Lyn- 
don Johnson had vanished. The 
rocking chair was gone, the news 
tickers and television sets were 
gone, the huge desks were gone, 
the bookshelves were empty, the 
console of telephones had been 
stripped out. Of all that had been 
Lyndon Johnson’s there remained 
only a shelf and a half of volumes 
of presidential papers in their fa- 
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miliar green-and-red bindings, and 
the two sofas facing each other 
across the coffee table that Ken- 
nedy had installed. It was as shab- 
by as any other office undergoing 
a change of tenants; the green- 
gray rug was filthy with smears of 
spilled drinks, the marks of cig- 
arette butts. The room seemed sud- 
denly bare, hollow of everything 
except Richard Nixon, in a blue 
suit, with new gold presidential- 
eagle cuff links, completely re- 
laxed, talking of how he would 
fill it. 


His new desk was still free of pa- 
pers but, indulging my curiosity, 
he took me over to it and showed 
me the device they had explained 
to him that morning. We both half- 
knelt to look into the knee-well 
of the desk; just beside where his 
left knee would be was an alu- 
minum device. If he had a heart at- 
tack, or took ill, or some visitor 
suddenly went mad, he had but 
to nudge it with his knee and 
Secret Service guards outside the 
door would rush in to protect the 
President. This, in his second full 
day as President, was the most pre- 
cise instruction he had received. 
Without any show of gaiety or 
exuberance he was, quite clearly, 
enjoying himself in the empty Oval 
Office that he would have to fill 
with decision and purpose. We 
talked after that about his first 
two days—the first meeting with 
the National Security Council, with 
the full Cabinet, with others. He 
rose, finally, and stood there in 
the center of the room and said 
farewell, cheerfully, courteously, 
but obviously eager to get on with 
his task. « 





The campaign over and the Presidency his, Nixon takes up the task 
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